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Within a 500 Mile Radius! SagRee="* 


From no other single distributing center in the East can you 
reach so concentrated a trading territory as quickly or as 
economically as from the Port of Newark. Nowhere else 
along the Atlantic Seaboard will you find a co-ordination of 
rail, water and highway facilities providing direct access to 
so many key cities. 


Five trunk line railroads to the West and South converge at 
the Port of Newark, making direct rail-to-keel connection 
with nineteen steamship lines at its docks. Half a dozen 
interstate highways bring every important city from Balti- 
more to Boston within from 2 to 24 hours by motor truck. 
The Holland Vehicular Tunnel under the Hudson makes 
20-minute trucking service to downtown New York possible. 


Quicker service to the markets where the largest slice of the 
American income is spent played a large part in bringing 
more than 200 new manufacturers to the Port of Newark 
in the last two years. Perhaps your business would benefit 
from a similar change. Why not let the Department of 
Public Affairs present an unbiased study of the Port of 
Newark’s possible advantages from the viewpoint of your 
requirements—without obligation, of course? 


Jerome T. Congleton, Mayor 
Newark, New Jersey 


For a quick comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the Port of Newark and the 
opportunities it presents for econ- 
omies in. production and distribu- 
tion, write for a copy of the free 
book “POKT NEWARK.” 
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**Next January has 
got to tell a mighty 


99 


different story! 
Reprint of December 1927 
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“Tt’s a different story 
this year, Chief” 


a AGO, you said you were disgusted 
with the waste and lack of coordination. You 
said our inventory was $60,000 too high; that we 
had overproduction on one item and shortage on 
another; that sales were being lost right and left; 
that the mill was constantly in a jam; and you laid 
down the law that things would have to be differ- 
ent this January. 


“Well, they are—and we’ve done it by putting in 
Acme Visible Records throughout the office and 
plant. It’s apparent now what we lost because of 
not doing this thing years ago. 


“No, don’t give me the credit. The Acme rep- 
resentative showed me how to do it with visible 
record equipment. 


“Certainly we kept records before, but what 
good are records when all the facts are buried and 
too often never found. Now with our Acme Visible 
Records I don’t have to wait a month or a year to 
know what’s happening today. When things are 
starting to go wrong I know it in time to correct 
them.” 


The how and why of Acme Visible Records, with 
photographs of them in use in well known com- 
panies, are shown in our 
booklet, “Profitable Busi- 
ness Control.” A copy will 
be mailed to you without 
cost or obligation. Tear 
out the coupon now 
and mail it in. You'll . 
find this booklet 4 
interesting and = 
an eye-opener. 














Acme is the 
world’s largest com- 
pany specializing exclu- 
sively in visible record equip- 
ment. Offices in principal cities. 





THE ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
116 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Business Control.” 


Name 


sium | 


Gentlemen: You may send me your new book, “Profitable 





Address 





State 


City 





I want tosee Records applicable to a 
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THE CO-ORDINATION OF INDUSTRY 


Leaders Take up Plan 


MERICA will not be truly prosperous for 

all until much more is done to bring about 

steadier employment throughout the year in 
different industries. The problem of peaks and 
valleys of employment must be taken up by the 
ablest representatives of industry who are alive to 
the» issue. If and when enough study has been 
devoted to the subject to make possible the formu- 
lating of a practical plan, then a great deal of 
educational work may have to be done in order to 
bring home to the public the necessity for their 
co-operation. 


The task calls for co-operation and co-ordination 
of effort by industry on a nationwide scale. 
Already certain industries have made some progress 
in this direction, but to obtain maximum results, 
results commensurate with the need, American 
industry as a whole must evolve a co-ordinated 
plan and then put it into action. 


Industry more and more must regard its workers 
as members of its family, as its dependents as well 
as supports, and must exert itself to the utmost to 
discharge this responsibility so satisfactorily that, 
no matter what may happen in other nations, our 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
FORBES REACHES 





industrial civilization will be looked towards as the 
hope of the wage earner. Since more and more of 
our wage earners and other employees are becom- 
ing financially interested in business, they are more 
and more anxious to help to level the peaks and 
raise the valleys of unemployment. The number of 
wage-earners and other employees is multiplying 
so much more rapidly than the number of “inde- 
pendent” business men that the day is not far dis- 


tant when the ballots of the “workers” will 
determine how this commonwealth shall be 
governed. 


FORBES has reprinted in convenient booklet form 
such articles as have been published in the magazine 
on the subject up to this time, together with 
opinion of men such as Jeremiah W. Jenks, Daniel 
Willard, Hubert T. Parson, L. J. Horowitz, William 
O’Neil, William T. Grant, C. E. Mitchell, William 
Green, Edward A. Filene, W. R. Basset, Magnus 
W. Alexander, Matthew Woll, Rush C. Butler, 
George M. Verity, Stuart Chase, Irving Fisher. 


This booklet will be sent free to any executive 
writing for a copy. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE MAN HIGHER UP 
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/ CHEVROLET 


Cyhe eS 


Outstanding Chevrolet 


of Chevrolet History 
~a Six in the price range of the four! 


Never before has there been such a car 
as The Outstanding Chevrolet of Chev- 
rolet History! Powered by a sensational 
new six-cylinder valve-in-head motor... 
offering magnificent new bodies by Fisher 
... available at amazingly low prices ..3 
and so economical that it provides an 
average of better than 20 miles to the gallon 


of gasoline—it stands out as the greatest 

value ever offered in any automobile. 

Coming at the close of Chevrolet’s great- 

est year, this sensational car places the 

Chevrolet dealer in an enviable commer- 

cist. postin sehen him, by every 
a 


standard of comparison, an unusually 
valuable merchant in any community. 


The Roadster, $525; The Phaeton, $525; The Coach, $595; The Coupe, $595; The Sedan, $675; 
The Sport Cabriolet, $695; The Convertible Landau, $725. All pricesf. o. b. Flint, Michigan, 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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GRISWOLD BUILDING, Detroit FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects and Engineers Utica, N. Y. 

As stated in the prospectus: “It will be abso- York and Sawyer, Architects 

lutely fireproof and have among other modern The owners of this building have found Hauser- 
ideas Hauserman Steel Partitions . .. up-to-date man Partitions to fill their requirements 100% and 
equipment’’. are thoroughly satisfied with the installation. 


PIE LEAT LALIT SLE OIE ES R EERE GER ARNT TE ELE BEE SPEER EET SES BEG NRE SER MES 





ORE NEW BUILDINGS being 
partitioned in STEEL 


by HWAUSERMAN 


— movability, with the conse- 
quent elimination of waste, and fine 
appearance are the principal reasons for the 
ever increasing public recognition and 
acceptance of Hauserman Partitions of 
Movable Steel. 

Full data will gladly be sent you upon request. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO., Partition Specialists 
6807 Grant Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Sales, Engineering and Erection Service at Direct Factory 
Branches in Thirteen Principal Cities. 


“PARTITIONS FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE” 
NATIONAL CITY BLDG. 
New York 
McKim, Mead and White, 
Architects 
The owner says, “‘The thing 
that pleases us greatly about 
Hauserman Partitions is the 
favorable comments from the 
people who see them”, 


OF MOVABLE STEEL 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Looking 
eAhead 


With the 
Forbes Edttors 


ORBES in 1929 will offer three 

major editorial programs. The 
first begins in this issue with a 
delineation of Miracle America, a 
review of the puzzling, swiftly chang- 
ing world we are living in, that pic- 
tures our paradoxical order with all 
the contrasts that have perplexed the 
economist, the student and the prac- 
tical man of business. 

It all began with an interview that 
was published last Summer. The 
biggest of our industrial leaders sat 
up and took notice when the July 1 
issue appeared in which Benjamin A. 
Javits, an attorney, urged that this 
was the time for American industry 
to discuss co-ordinating its efforts 
with the definite ideal to abolish un- 
employment and stabilize prosperity. 
“Unemployment is unnecessary, Pov- 
erty is unnecessary, War is unneces- 
sary,” were the arresting sentences of 
the opening paragraph. 

In response came a sheaf of letters 
from the foremost organizers of in- 
dustry encouraging this program. The 
preparation of the articles followed, 
Mr. Javits developing his idea of co- 
ordinated industrial effort in collabor- 
ation with Charles W. Wood, our 
Associate Editor. The articles will 
be printed in rapid succession. 

The first brings out the unique 
features of this machine civilization, 
its rush, its uncertainties, its con- 
trasts. Why this has come about, due 
to the swift evolution of our indus- 
trial machine with a political struc- 
ture that has been unable to adjust 
itself as quickly, is sharply set forth. 
Inevitably it leads to a discussion of 
our laws hampering business develop- 
ment and the efficiency of laws that 
may make profits impossible and im- 
pede good business. 

The second article will appear in 
our next issue. It will deal also with 
America and how things happened to 
happen as they did. If we are to 
understand the New Order we will 
have to be able to picture it against 
the background of what has preceded. 
How our individualistic democracy 
developed from the respected ideal of 
landed proprietorship will be traced. 
The narrative will cover swiftly the 
subject of machine production, the 
protective tariff, the Civil War. It 
will reveal the rise of the New In- 
dustrialism and how it had to clash 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW 
THE NAME OF THIS STOCK? 


Investment Research Bureau has been studying most carefuly the develop- 
ments of one of the country’s leading industries. 


We have come to certain conclusions for the guidance of our clients and we 
believe that stock of this company bids fair to result as successfully for our 
clients as did our recent recommendations of ANACONDA, SINCLAIR, 
CHRYSLER, and YELLOW TRUCK. Asa result of the analysis just com- 


pleted by our staff, this particular stock: i 
Would need to sell’ at least 50 points higher to discount fully its 
splendid prospects. 


Is, in many respects, one of the most attractive speculations of the 


New York Stock Exchange. 


Is expected to earn in 1929 many times the earnings reported for 
any previous year. 


Will probably merge with one of the largest concerns listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Is one of the leaders in a rapidly expanding industry. 


Has diversified interests which are amply protected by hundreds of 
valuable patents. 


Has unusually small capitalization, which condition is likely to 
cause a sharp run-up in price as earnings improve. 


Is in a position to double in price within a reasonable length of time. 


Is still selling at bargain levels. 


There is every indication that this stock is due for a substantial advance. 


We will send you a comprehensive analysis of this stock free of charge without obligation. Also, free 
specimen copies of all our current Stock Market Bulletins which fully discuss the profit and loss 
possibilities in over 50 different securities. 


Simply send your name and address and the above mentioned Bulletins and the name of the stock 
discussed will be sent to you without cost or obligation. Also an interesting book called “MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS.” r 4 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, DIV. 630, AUBURN, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a specimen 
copy of your current Stock 





Market Bulletins. Also a NE ee rh i 3 ON a a ee a 
copy of ‘SMAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS.” pT ee se ee A ee ee ee, 
This does not obligate me in 
any way. City RIA ge eth ater coe Ak Graces he SS eee ee 
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Fanning 18.000 People 


in Bostors new Madison Square Garden” 


...and ventilating an important 
terminal at the same time! 


HE new North Station and Arena in Boston is 
an innovation in architecture. It houses the 
Boston and Maine R.R. with its net-work of con- 
necting lines and has an arena seating capacity of 
18,000. Here you can purchase tickets fora train jour- 
ney, a hockey match, a flower show or a prize fight, 


To keep this huge building healthful and comfort- 
able, 24.5 tons of fresh, outdoor air must be circulated 
every minute. An unfailing and efficient ventilating 
system is of the utmost importance. 


Twenty-three Sturtevant fans keep the whole building 
air-pure at all times. They provide the same kind of de- 
pendable and economical service that made Sturtevant 
Ventilating Equipment the choice of the engineers 
of the great Holland Vehicular Tunnel connecting 
New York and New Jersey; the George A. Posey 
Tube between Alameda and Oakland, Calif. ; the New 
York Life Building and many other notable projects. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. ~ Camden, N.J. » Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario * Hyde Park, Mass. * Sturtevant, Wis. 


Offices in ‘Principal Cities 








—_ da | 


HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Architects: Funk and 
Wilcox. Engineers & 
Contractors: Dwight 
P. Robinson Co. 
Heating & Ventilating 
Contractors: R.H. 
Baker Company 
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with the old ideals. Those who expect 
to visualize clearly the amazing world 
transition in which America is taking 
suitable part will take special note of 
these articles. They show how the 
average man can prepare himself for 
the great changes that are under 
way and attune his mind to it. 


UR second important contribu- 

tion in the New Year will be a 
discussion of the Cash Value of Art 
in Industry as it effects particular 
industries. These articles will be pre- 
pared under the direction of experts 
and will bring to the fore not merely 
the style factors in selling, and the 
importance of color but the value of 
art in which certain far-sighted man- 
ufacturers are the leading exponents. 
The experience of European crafts- 
men and examples from manufac- 
turers of a multitude of products will 
be provided. The importance of the 
new movement toward more beauti- 
ful products will be demonstrated by 
its progress into a variety of occu- 
pations and industries. 


ONSTRUCTION’S place as a 

stabilizer can be made sure with 
certain developments within the 
building industry, particularly in the 
fields of finance, guaranteeing the 
quality of building and by far-sighted 
community planning. These topics 
have had the attention of experts. 
Forzes will present each of the basic 
factors leading to the abolition of un- 
employment, our frequent industrial 
and business depressions and “profit- 
less prosperity” in this generation. 


HE January 15 issue will be the 

annual Forecast. Authorities will 
state their views in the field of fi- 
nance, securities, stock market, for- 
eign trade, agriculture, oil, automo- 
bile and summaries of the important 
developments in the great industries 
will be offered. In view ‘of the chaotic 
condition of the security market the 
forecasts of the leaders of business 
will be particularly pertinent. 

John Moody, president of Moody’s 
Investors Service, in this issue pre- 
sents an optimistic outlook for indus- 
try and particularly for the small 
business man who has had terrific 
competition from the big combina- 
tions. Coming from the,jdean of 
American investment advisors, this 
prophecy is important as well as 
timely. Others will follow. 


HE automobile industry has 

taken on a livelier tone. A new 
record of production has been estab- 
lished and the indications for 1929 
point to a contest between the power- 
ful units for volume business in the 
low price range. Leaders of the large 
automobile sales forces will tell in 
Forses what are the plans. The 
industry has reached the stage of de- 
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AMERICA NEEDS MORE GARAGES IN:-HER CITIES 


p J UST as gas displaced the coal stove, and elec- 
UBLIC tricity the oil lamp, so the multi-floor parking 


garage is supplanting curb-side parking. The 
U cause—mid-city traffic congestion. 
TILITY Last year, 37 millions of capital was invested in 
mid-city parking garages built with the d’Humy 
patented system of staggered floors and ramps. 
225 of these garages are built, or building in 125 
cities. Bankers and real estate operators are inter- 
ested in mid-city garaging because it is a new’ 
public utility that is rapidly taking its place as a 
civic necessity in all of our cities. 





C Ihe Multi-Floor 
‘Parking Garage 





Book Tower Garage 
Detroit, Mich. 


Louis Kamper. Inc., Architect 


is an economic success because public demand is re- 
sponsible for its creation. In handling incoming and 
outgoing traffic, these garages give the instant service 
that assures steady patronage from a public waiting for 
these conveniences. With d’Humy Motoramps taking 
the place of mechanical equipment for interfloor travel, 
every car pays for its own vertical transportation. And 
in capacity the Motoramp building accommodates a 
maximum number of cars. Operating economy and 


steady earnings are possible because the building is both Dday we send 
simple and efficient. you a copy of our 
The brochure, “The Modern Multi-floor Garage,” dis- new informative 
cusses such points as Location, Size, Design, Manage- brochure? _ 


ment and Financing. It will give anyone interested a 
basis for deciding the conditions under which a multi- 
' floor garage will be of service to his community. 


RAMP BUILDINGS 
CORPORATION 


21 East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
a 
“ENGINEER'S 


AND GARAGE MANAGEMENT 
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He saves 
investment time and worry 


—so can you 


The tempo of modern life is too fast to allow for 
much “shopping around.” You save time and worry 
by going direct to reliable houses for nearly every- 
thing you purchase—your clothes, your automobile, 
your furniture, your investments. In buying securi- 
ties you naturally rely upon the counsel of one or 
two investment houses in whom you have confi- 
dence. We invite you to use The National City Com- 
pany’s world-wide knowledge and experience when 
purchasing new securities, and when reviewing your 
present investments. Your telephone keeps you in 
quick touch with this service in 50 American cities. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 




















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $135,000,000 
Two Rector Street New York 
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velopment where each year there 
come repeat orders from companies 
that depend largely on the automo- 
bile for their salesmen and _ their 
distribution. It will be an array of 
expert opinion business executives 
will value as a guide and omen. 


EW ENGLAND needs young 

blood to revive it! This was the 
substance of an address made by B 
C. Forbes before the fourth annual 
New England Conference attended 
by the leading manufacturers, bank- 
ers, publishers, and business men of 
New England at Portland, Maine, re- 
cently. 

New England’s long superiority in 
making textiles and boots and shoes 
has been successfully challenged by 
the New South and the Middle West. 
Her leading industries have been in 
the hands of families that for gen- 
erations have handed down control 
from father to son. Stagnation set 
in and created a situation which five 
years ago led to the formation of 
New England Council, aiming to 
unite the six New England States in 
a research and promotional campaign 
that would restore its prosperity. 

Mr. Forbes’ remarks were well re- 
ceived by the thousand delegates. The 
basis for his observations which 
created considerable comment in the 
press will be contained in a future 
article. It will stimulate thought. 


OWEVER much mass produc- 

tion has contributed to our na- 
tional prosperity, it has also created 
difficult problems which are forcing 
themselves upon the business man for 
attention in the guise of distribution 
costs, or as over-production, narrow- 
ing profit margins, steadily increas- 
ing, and in many instances, ruinous 
competition. 

Magnus W. Alexander, president 
of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, in the next issue will dis- 
cuss these problems, their relationship 
and their economic significance to the 
individual business man. Mr. Alex- 
ander from his intimate contact with 
industrial and economic trends in the 
light of recent exhaustive studies 
made by him and his organization 
will clarify the situation and attack 
the so-called Distribution Problem at 
its root. 


TOCK “tipsters” thrive equally 

in the Bear or the Bull Market. 
The business has developed until not 
only are lists of customers of defunct 
brokerage houses hawked about to 
crooks who seek some “easy money,” 
but also stockholders’ lists of the 
leading corporations in the United 
States are obtained by them “guar- 
anteed to be 95 per cent. correct.” 
Various States have named commis- 
sions to curb these stock frauds. 
ForseEs will have a review of their 
depredations in a future issue. 
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MERICA enters 1929 enjoy- 
A ising good health. 

She is at peace with all the 
world. 

The present occupant of the White 
House will be followed by another 
equally capable and dependable. 

America’s wealth has reached a 
figure never before approached by 
any nation. 

Her agriculture is in the best con- 
dition of recent years. 

Her industries, with few excep- 
tions, are prosperous. 

Her labor is well employed, at the 
best wages ever known by workers 
of any country. 

Good roads are being built in 
every State. 

Our railroads have attained a new 
degree of efficiency and are operat- 
ing at reasonable profit. 

The benefits of electric (and gas) 
services are being more widely dis- 
tributed at attractively low cost. 

More millions of families have at- 
tained possession of automobiles. 

We are approaching the day when 
America will have as many stock- 
holders and bondholders as there are 
families. 

We already have two savings ac- 
counts per family and a total of 
$29,000,000,000 of savings. 

Life insurance is 


Describes 


How U. S. Stands 
as 1929 Opens. 


Is Stock Market 


Boom Over? 


other country, thanks to the spirit of 
our workers and to the amazing de- 
velopment and installation of labor- 
saving machinery. 

Our ability to compete with the 
reviving nations of Europe is prov- 
ing equal to the task. 

Our investments abroad have in- 
creased well over $1,000,000,000 
during 1928, bringing the total to 
over $14,000,000,000, in contrast 
with our foreign indebtedness of 
$5,000,000,000 before the war. 

Relationships between employers 
and employed never were more amic- 
able; in no part of the land are there 
serious strikes. 

Our inventors and scientists are 
being encouraged as never before to 
prosecute research, a happy augury 
for our further progress and pros- 
perity. 

In aviation we promise to attain 
world leadership. 


HEN we turn to securities, it 
is not possible to speak with 
definiteness. 

The year brought the most mo- 
mentous advance in stocks this coun- 
try has ever witnessed. It brought, 
too, speculative fever unparalleled in 
extent and intensity. The New 
York Stock Exchange, which re- 


garded “million-share-days” as 
events before the Coolidge Bull 
Market set in, began in the Fall to 
experience five-million-share days, 
and even six-million-share days were 
reached. The craze for speculation 
sent the price of Stock Exchange 
seats from $170,000 in the previous 
year to $595,000; New York Curb 
Market memberships, worth $5,000 
only a few years ago, soared to 
$170,000; equally sensational ad- 
vances were recorded for seats on 
other stock exchanges throughout 
the country; and movements were 
set in motion to introduce trading in 
stocks on various exchanges which 
heretofore confined themselves to 
other lines of business. 


S is usual under such conditions 

two sharply-defined schools of 
thought developed. Broadly speak- 
ing, conservative bankers through- 
out the country concluded quite some 
time ago that speculation had entered 
a very dangerous zone. They became 
more and more alarmed as brokers’ 
loans expanded and _ expanded 
until they had risen approximately 
two-and-one-third billions of dollars 
in twelve months. These bankers 
were especially disturbed by the ab- 
normal increase in call funds sup- 
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Far PLaces 


HE transmission lines of the Middle West 

Utilities System, threading their way over the 
landscape, reach countless deposits of important 
natural resources, meeting the difficult problem 
of ample, economical power supply at the point 
where it is needed. 

The distribution of electric power over the 
countryside as widely as the uses for it may be 
diffused has been the particular effort and accom- 
plishment of the companies of the Middle West 
Utilities System. Their transmission lines reach 
more than three thousand communities— practi- 
cally all of them small or medium-sized towns 
which previously had limited electric service or 
none at all. They serve the farming areas between 
the towns. And simultaneously they are enabled 
to deliver power economically to the development 
of natural resources, however haphazardly located 
over the countryside. 

The stone quarry, the mineral deposit, the oil 
well, the coal mine are sought out by the trans- 
mission line. Over widespread areas this compre- 
hensive development of electric service goes on, 
always directed toward the goal cf ample, inexpen- 
sive power wherever it is needed. 


MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 











SERVING 3600 COMMUNITIES IN 30 STATES 
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individuals and pools leading the bull 
movement remained unswervingly 
optimistic in their declarations con- 
cerning the prospects ahead of the 
corporations whose shares had been 
marked up anywhere from fifty per 
cent. to five hundred per cent. dur- 
ing the year. They talked and acted 
as if there would be and could be no 
end to the rising quotations. They 
made light of the inflation in loans 
and even gaily intimated, when the 
five-billion mark was passed, that it 
would not be a matter for any con- 
cern should the total reach ten bil- 
lions. 

All went well stock marketwise 
until December 6. Then there oc- 
curred the severest one-day break 
ever suffered in the history of the 
New York Stock Exchange. The 
precipitate liquidation continued the 
following day and again on Satur- 
day, when dealings broke all records 
for a short session. 

Since then views have differed 
sharply as to what the New Year 
will bring. 


T can be said, however, that few 
of the biggest bulls have lost 

their faith in the ability of the mar- 
ket to rise to greater heights, early in 
the coming year, than any ever be- 
fore reached. They contend that 
the December unsettlement was 
natural in view of the high rates 
charged for money and of the ex- 
pectations of still dearer money later 
in the month. 

They profess to be gratified by 
the absence of prolonged, persistent, 
unmanageable liquidation by the pub- 
lic immediately following the early 
December decline in quotations, and 
argue that this augurs well for what 
will happen when a fresh upward 
movement is launched after the turn 
of the year. Too many people have 
made money in stocks to be fright- 
ened away from the market by any 
such setback as that just experienced, 
the bulls proclaim. And they add: 
“Tf the high money rates of Decem- 
ber were not enough to frighten the 
public into throwing over their 
stocks, what is likely to happen to 
cause them to do so once all the 
year-end settlements have been 
effected? Nothing!” 

Well, we shall see. 

The writer, who had long expected 
the serious setback, inclines to the 
view that readjustment is not over 
by any means, but that temporary 
recoveries will be followed by re- 
actions until many of the stocks 
which were marked up by brute 
force have found a level more in 
harmony with actual earnings and 
reasonable prospects. 

The general outlook for 1929 will 
be discussed at length, and by many 
writers, in our next issue. 
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Buy High and Sell Low 
— at a Profit! 


HE Wall Street axiom regarding buying low and selling 

high is frequently carried into the industrial world with 
disastrous results. For the factory which buys engineering 
equipment low may be forced, through resulting inefficient 
production, to sell its output high. 


On the other hand, the far-seeing purchaser of factory equip- 
ment buys high when he specifies Hendey Lathes, Shapers and 
Milling Machines, for it takes time and money, as well as 
skill and experience, to build into these machine tools the 
enduring precision for which they are famous. 


But with these guardians of production behind him, the 
manufacturer can frequently improve his various machining 
processes to such an extent as to enable him to sell his product 
low and thus meet competition at its source. 


Most factory superintendents and plant engineers are “bulls” 
on Hendey Lathes, Shapers and Milling Machines. May we 


send our stock analysis—that is, our latest catalog—either to 
them or to you? 


HENDEY 


i MACHINE CO, TORRINGTON, CONN. 


LATHES~SHAPERS~ MILLING MACHINES 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


made by the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


in 10 Years 


HE present hour sees a great change 

taking place in business. Small busi- 
nesses are being gathered together into 
great institutions. The position of Vice- 
President in charge of Production, or Sales 
or Finance, in one of these great institu- 
tions is a larger responsibility than the 
presidency of a small business used to be. 
There has come an increasing demand for 
an expansion of the Institute’s pro- 


gram to meet these changed conditions. 

Beginning immediately, therefore, we 
shall offer to business executives a four- 
fold service, incorporating the results of 
two years of work with leaders of business 
management and business education. From 
this four-fold service, executives may now 
choose any one of the following courses, 
depending on their own particular business 
requirements: 


1. The Complete Course and Service for General Executives. 
2. A Special Course and Service in Marketing Management. 
3. A Special Course and Service in Production Management. 
4. A Special Course and Service in Finance Management. 


HIS enlarged program is too important that the training of competent associates 





and far-reaching to be set forth in an 
advertisement. Its value to executives is ad- 
mirably summed up in the words of Percy 
H. Johnston, President of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York, who con- 
siders it “the most significant step taken in 
business education in the past ten years.” 


We have prepared a special booklet de- 
scribing the entire program, with particu- 
lar reference to the new features. We 
should like to circulate this widely and to 
the following groups of men: 


—The heads of businesses who recognize 





is their major problem. 


—Executives interested especially in 
Marketing, Production and Finance, who 
want to concentrate their efforts along one 
of these branches of business. 


—Younger men who desire definite train- 
ing in the management of the particular 
departments of business in which they are 
now engaged. 


For convenience, a coupon is provided 
below. We invite you to inform yourself 
on this great forward step in business edu- 
cation by mailing it at once. 












To the ALEXANDER HaMILTON INsTITUTE, 726 Astor Place, New York City 


Please send me the facts about the Institute’s new four-fold service. 


Business Address 


In Canada, address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
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Chrysler as 
he started 


As he is 
to-day 


OULDN’T you like to in- 
crease your output 450 per 
cent. in four years? 

Wouldn’t you like to turn a net 
profit of less than $1,000,000 into a 
net profit of $20,000,000 in six 
years? 

Wouldn’t you like to rise in your 
industry to third place in magnitude 
and output in the entire world? 

Wouldn’t you like to be able, if op- 
portunity arose, to absorb an enter- 
prise in your line which had previous- 
ly changed hands for $146,000,000 
of cash? 

Wouldn’t you like, if a salaried 
man, to earn advancement to over a 
$1,000,000 a year in sixteen years? 

Wouldn’t you like, if your taste 


lay that way, to be in a position to 
erect, as a personal investment, the 
greatest skyscraper in the world? 

And wouldn’t you like, having 
done all this, to be able to say, “I am 
as healthy and strong as a horse and 
enjoy every minute of my work and 
can also enjoy play as much as I did 
when a school boy ?” 

That is an outline of the recent 
achievements of Walter P. Chrysler. 

No other man has come so swiftly, 
so dazzlingly, so impressively to the 
front of American industry in the 
last three years. <His name, formerly 
unknown beyond motor circles, has 
been blazoned throughout the world. 
In America it has been on every 
tongue. In the eyes of the public, 


hrysler 
How He Did It 
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cACOTOR Builder Rose Out of the Ranks 
—Plunged Into Debt When Young to Buy 
Expensive Car—His 5¢ an Hour Rose to 
$1,000,000 a Year—What He Sees Coming! 





ells 


By B. C. Forbes 


Chrysler has been a miracle-worker. 
With only one man’s has his record 
been popularly compared, Henry 
Ford’s. 

In Chrysler’s own eyes, he is 
nothing of the kind. He is simply 
a country boy, mechanically inclined, 
who had imagination enough to 
vision in its infancy the limitless 
future of motor transportation, and 
who guided his life towards the def- 
inite goal of becoming a producer 
of personal transportation which 
would combine with economy and 
quality the greatest practicable 
measure of beauty and style. 

“What, in your own judgment, 
has been your principal contribution 
to the motor industry?” I asked 
Chrysler the other day. “How do 
you account for the amazing popular- 
ity achieved by your product almost 
overnight? Just how and why did 
you succeed in developing cars which 
instantly caught the eye and the 
imagination and the pocketbook of 
the public?” 

“T gave the public not only quality 
but beauty, speed, comfort in riding, 
style, power, quick acceleration, easy 
steering, all at a low price,” replied 
Mr. Chrysler. “These qualities used 
to be given only in cars selling for 
$5,000 or $6,000. But I realized 
that the country’s buying power at 
that price was limited. So, years be- 
fore the first Chrysler made its ap- 
pearance, I reasoned that if I could 
build a small car, embodying all 
these advantages, and at a price with- 
in the reach of millions, I would be 
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doing a constructive thing for the 
public and would, I felt sure, reap a 
substantial reward. 

“To attain this ideal, I maintained, 
out of my own pocket, a plant—a 
sort of experimental factory—in 
Jersey, for three years, employing 
as many as thirty-five engineers, be- 
fore one Chrysler car was exhibited 
publicly. I actually spent $3,000,000 
of my own money in designing, creat- 
ing and perfecting the Chrysler in 
this Jersey plant.” 

Mr. Chrysler smiled. 

“The exhibiting of that first 
Chrysler car was funny,” he went 
on. “I couldn’t get it into the New 
York Automobile Show—that was 
six years ago. So I put it on exhibi- 
tion in the Commodore Hotel. The 
whole industry came to see what I 
was doing, but the general comment 
was ‘Walter has built a fine piece 
of machinery, but he cannot sell it 
for the price.’ 

“As a matter of fact, we made 
money from the start; to be exact, 
in three months we were in the black. 
So, other companies started to bring 
out new models and to give the 
public as much as fifty per cent. bet- 
ter value than before. In that way 
we indirectly contributed to the ad- 
vancement of the whole industry and 
to increasing the automobile-purchas- 
ing-power of the public’s dollar. 

“In designing the Chrysler we 
took very special pains to make the 
steering easy. Women caught on to 
this. Easy steering, which did not 
require any great strength, coupled 
with quick acceleration, gave many 
women courage to drive in cities. 
They found they could easily handle 
a car even in the most congested 
traffic. My own opinion is that this 
bringing of women into the picture 
did more than any other one thing 
to broaden the market for cars in the 
last five years. 


667 JP till then the cheap cars were 

nothing but a piece of machin- 
ery with four wheels. Little or no 
attention had been paid to attractive- 
ness of appearance, to style or to ex- 
ercise ingenuity to insure maximum 
comfort of riding. Those who bought 
cheap cars bought them because it 
was all they could afford to buy. 
All that quickly began to be changed ; 
even Mr. Ford has found it necessary 
to discard his product, which made 
no pretentions to beauty, and to fall 
into line. 

“Let me say that what I learned 
during the war while I was building 
Liberty Motors at the Buick plant 
proved extremely valuable to me. 
The building of Liberty Motors 
called for very close limits, for great 
precison. I then asked myself why 
similar exactitude could not be used 
in building motor cars. From the 


very first of my three years’ ex- 
perimenting with what became the 
Chrysler car, I employed that prin- 


ciple, adapting and adopting it with 
the help of our most capable en- 
gineers, Fred M. Zeder, Carl Breer 
and O. R. Skelton, to commercial- 
ized, progressive manufacturing. 
This precision of manufacture re- 
sulted, among other things, in in- 
creased efficiency of performance 
and in new factors of safety.” 
Walter Chrysler started life with- 
out any of the so-called “advantages.” 
But he had what actually are the 
most valuable advantages of all. 
Young John D. Rockefeller once de- 
clared that he envied his father one 
thing, namely, the stern necessity for 
earning a living. Walter Chrysler 
too, believes that the poor boy has 
the better chance. He inherited all 


ALTER P. CHRYSLER 

tells of an episode that 
brought the Fisher Brothers 
into General Motors, and of 
his dealings with bankers who 
had to come to him to save 
nearly bankrupt motor com- 
panies, in this interview with 
the Editor of Forses. Here 
is revealed a dynamic person- 
ality, who works as hard now 
as when he was sweating in a 
roundhouse getting out a 
locomotive to bring a train of 
Mormons into Salt Lake City. 
“I love to build things,” he 
says, but he can still find time 
to play. 


the hardiness of pioneer stock.. He 
inherited a frame which was to‘ at- 
tain six feet in height, with weight 
to correspond. He inherited a love 
of mechanics from his father, who 
piloted a locomotive engineer across 
frontier prairies roamed by bison and 
not unfrequented by Indians. 

His birthplace was Wamego, a 
typical small Kansas community of 
half-a-century ago. At school he 
was less interested in book learning 
than in doing things with his hands. 
While still very young he contributed 
to the family support by serving as 
errand boy for a local grocer. His 
choice of work when he left school 
revealed his bent; he became a 
machinist’s apprentice, when seven- 
teen, in the Union Pacific shops at 
Ellis, Kansas. His pay was five 
cents an hour. 

The lanky young apprentice was not 
content to do only the jobs assigned 
him. He was eager to build things— 
an eagerness which animates him as 
powerfully at fifty-three as it did at 
seventeen. When only eighteen the 
mightiness of his ambition was re- 
vealed by his essaying to construct a 
miniature steam locomotive, com- 
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plete in every detail, including air 
brakes, and capable of developing 
speed. The forty-two-inch long 
locomotive finished, he next built an 
eighth-of-a-mile track and gave dem- 
onstrations which attracted grown- 
ups as well as all the local children. 
It is now a cherished family hei. 

loom. 

His search for knowledge led him 
to take a correspondence course in 
engineering. The Scientific Amer- 
ican was his Bible. 

Here is another glimpse into 
young Chrysler’s resourcefulness and 
faculty for overcoming obstacles and 
attaining desired ends: A good shot- 
gun was a prized possession in the 
undeveloped Kansas of that day. 
Chrysler had the desire but not the 
price; his pay then was seven-and- 
a-half cents an hour. Chrysler’s 
— was to make a gun for him- 
self. 

His apprenticeship ended, he 
moved to Wellington, Kansas, where 
he worked on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, gathering additional ex- 
perience. Next he migrated to Salt 
Lake City and started as a round- 
house hand on the Rio Grande & 
Western. 

His position was humble enough, 
more humble than that of millions of 
young men who complain that they 
have no opportunity to demonstrate 
their full worth or to attract the at- 
tention of higher-ups. It is generally 
accepted that the ablest of men seek 
and find—or make—opportunities ; 
but young Chrysler’s experience il- 
lustrated an experience common 
throughout human history: op- 
portunity sought the man able to 
handle it effectively. 


LOCOMOTIVE came in with a 

cylinder head blown out one day 
at the time the Mormons were flock- 
ing into Salt Lake City to pay their 
tithes. With traffic at its peak, 
every pound of motive power was 
needed. The disabled locomotive 
was scheduled to pull out a mail train 
for the West at three o’clock that 
afternoon. The superintendent of 
motive power was in a quandary, 
even panicky. No cylinder head had 
ever been replaced in the few hours 
remaining before the starting time. 
The superintendent, in this pressing 
emergency, singled out Chrysler, 
hurriedly explained the circumstances 
and excitedly asked, “Can you pos- 
sibly do it?” 

“Til tackle it,” was young 
Chrysler’s businesslike reply. 

Calling for a helper whose ability 
Chrysler had already spotted, he fell 
to the job. His every move was 
tensely followed by the superintend- 
ent who fidgeted around, watch in 
hand, as three o’clock approached. 
On the dot, the locomotive rolled out 
of the station. 

That achievement made the round- 
house worker a marked man. In 
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three months he was made foreman ; 
later he became general foreman of 
the Trinidad division of the Colorado 
& Southern shops; then master 
mechanic at Trinidad. Chrysler 
found out that he owed this signal 
promotion in large measure to the 
lightning rapidity with which he had 
replaced that blown-out cylinder head 
when a youth; his old superintend- 
ent, Hickey, had been asked to rec- 
ommend a man and, not unnaturally, 
he enthusiastically endorsed Walter 
Chrysler. Even while an apprentice, 
Chrysler had learned not only how 
to repair locomotives, but how to 
build them. He had also acquired 
experience in handling other men 
successfully. He made good. 

When only thirty-three, Chrysler 
was selected as superintendent of 
motive power of the Chicago & Great 
Western, the youngest man ever 
called to such a position. Under him 
were ten thousand men all told. 

But big though this job was for 
so young a man, Chrysler had = 
ambitions. He had discovered, tor 
one thing, that it was railway tradi- 
tion that no mechanical man was ever 
elected a leading executive. For an- 
other thing—and this doubtless was 
the controlling reason—he had al- 
ready become firmly convinced that 
individual transportation was to’ be 
the great thing of the future. Some 
day, he promised himself, he would 
become a manufacturer of that class 
of transportation. 

Earlier in this stage a unique in- 
cident happened, an incident il- 
luminating the virile, resolute make- 
up of Walter Chrysler. 


E visited the 1905 Chicago au- 

tomobile show, not through 
idle curiosity, but in quest of infor- 
mation about the infant industry 
which it was his determination to 
enter eventually. The most attrac- 
tive exhibit of the whole show, a 
dazzlingly white car, upholstered in 
bright red leather, captivated him. 
He must possess it. The fact that 
he had only $700 in the savings bank 
and that the cost of the car was 
$5,000, did not daunt this career- 
carver. 

He immediately wired for his $700 
and started out to raise the balance 
of $4,300. Those he approached re- 
garded him as stark crazy. The 
idea of squandering so much money 
on a glittering extravagance of this 
kind did not appeal to them. There 
was in Chicago, however, one banker, 
who realized that Chrysler was not 
bent on buying a costly toy for his 
own pleasure but was eager to make 
an investment which he was confident 
would yield him untold dividends 
later in his life. So he advanced the 
money. 

The roads being in too bad a con- 
dition to drive over, Chrysler had the 
car shipped home. When the mil- 
lionaire’s car arrived and Chrysler 


confessed to his wife how he had 
acquired it, she would not speak to 
him for a week! 
slightest desire to lord it over all her 
friends and neighbors. Being a 
sensible wife and mother, she was 
more interested in building up a sav- 
ings account against any possible 
rainy day. 

Soon, however, she understood. 
Instead of using the car to make a 
splash, her husband proceeded to 
take it all apart. Every nut and bolt 
and bearing was eagerly scrutinized 
and analyzed. That done, he began 
rebuilding it. He made himself so 
familiar with all the parts that he felt 
confident that, when the time was 
ripe, he could build cars himself and 
even make not a few improvements 
in design and construction. 


IS next move was significant. 

The American Locomotive Com- 
pany, after satisfying itself concern- 
ing this young Middle-Westerner’s 
ability—his headquarters were at 
Oelwein, Iowa—offered him a job. 
Although the salary was little more 
than half what he was receiving, 
Chrysler unhesitatingly accepted. 
The experience, he reasoned, would 
fit him better to reach his ultimate 
ambition. 

His send-off from Oelwein throws 
light on Chrysler’s magnetic person- 
ality, on his faculty for inspiring 
friendship and goodwill. J. C. Jep- 
son, of Oelwein, who figured prom- 
inently on the occasion, recalls: 

“The esteem in which W. P. was 
held, not alone by his employees but 
also by the citizens of the entire com- 
munity, was evidenced by the fare- 
well reception tendered him a few 
days prior to his departure for his 
new home in Pittsburgh. The opera 
house was packed, and although it 
was a bitter cold night and the festiv- 
ities lasted until the wee sma’ hours 
in the morning, every one present 
realized that he was losing some- 
thing in Mr. Chrysler’s going and 
was, therefore, reluct- 
ant in saying ‘Fare- 
well.’ 

“The evening’s pro- 
gram closed by present- 
ing the departing one 
and his family with a 
beautiful chest of 'sil- 
verware and I had the 
pleasure of making the 
presentation speech. 
There were _ cries, 
‘Chrysler !’ ‘Chrysler !’ I 
see him now, mounting 
the stage, with cheeks 
flushed and great big 
tears dropping on his 
coat, lips quivering in 
vain endeavor to say 


Every tool in this chest 

was made by Walter 

Chrysler when he wore 
overalls 


She hadn’t the - 
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something. A  deathlike stillness 
pervaded the auditorium when he 
finally managed to say, ‘I thank you, 
boys. God speed you all. Good-bye.’ 
He left the stage amid ringing cheers 
and soon every one joined in singing, 
‘For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,’ 
‘Auld Lang Syne’ and similar songs. 

“It was a night long to be re 
membered, but little did any of us 
dream that the name of ‘Chrysler’ 
would ere many years be known, not 
only in this continent but also in 
foreign countries. 


“The big white, red-upholstered 
Locomobile went with Chrysler when 
he left Oelwein.” 

It did not take Chrysler long to 
make his activities felt in the Amer- 
ican Locomotive plant. At the end 
of twelve months profits were being 
rung up instead of losses. After only 
two years’ service he was made 
general manager. ‘He interested him- 
self not only in simplifying and 
speeding up production at lower 
costs, but in developing sales. His 
all-around effectiveness as an execu- 
tive, as proved by the cash drawer, 
won the admiration of all interested 


bankers. They had discovered a 
money-maker. 
And when influential bankers 


discover a money-maker, they believe 
in using him. Especially are they 
fond of installing him as a physician 
for the sickest industrial child on 
their hands. This Chrysler was 
destined to learn abundantly. 


NOTED Boston and New York 

investment banking house, had 
advanced millions to General Motors 
and suggested to Charles W. Nash, 
then head of Buick, that he size up 
this young fellow Chrysler. Nash 
went to Pittsburgh, the two lunched 
and talked, Nash was favorably im- 
pressed and asked Chrysler how he 
would feel about moving to Flint as 


(Continued on page 30) 














O such human society 
N ever existed before. 

America is a para- 
dox. It is not what it is, 
for it is always becoming 
something else. America to- 
day is not at all the America 
of ten years ago, and it is an 
utterly different social order 
from that in which the aver- 
age adult American was 
brought up. 

There are two things in 
everybody’s consciousness in 
which America easily out- 
distances every other modern civiliza- 
tion. They are Prosperity and Crime. 

That is not at all according to 
Hoyle. Where there is great social 
disorder, we have been accustomed to 
look for great economic disorder. 
But America is different. Here the 
economic machine is running more 
smoothly than ever before, and more 
efficiently than the economic machine 
of any other country in the world, 
past or present. In spite of this, 
however, murderous gangs infest all 
the chief cities. They steal several 
billion dollars worth of wealth each 
year. Upwards of 10,000 murders 
are committed annually. The courts 
are working overtime; and although 
above 90 per cent. of the major 
crimes seem to go unpunished, the 
prisons are full. 


The 
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Efficiency 


By Benjamin A. Javits 
in collaboration with 


Charles W. Wood 
ILLUSTRATED By A. E. Briccs 


It must not be supposed from this 
that America is lacking in morality or 
moral passion. America is strenu- 
ously moral and is noted for the 
abundance of her moral laws. It is 
a crime in America to sell intoxicat- 
ing liquors, or even to have them in 
one’s possession. In many States, it 
is a crime to play baseball on Sunday. 

“Law and Order” is America’s su- 
preme ideal; and fully 50 per cent. 
of it has been realized. She has more 
law and less order than any other 
modern civilization. 

But there are more laws to come. 
When any considerable group of 
Americans want anything, one of the 
first thoughts is to pass a law to bring 
it about. 

For America is a democracy, and 
the opinion of the majority is theo- 


Great Paradox 


Prosperity 
Unemployment 
Plenty; 
Waste; Law and Disorder 


and Crime, 
Amidst 
and 


retically supreme. If a zeal- 
ous reformer hasn’t a ma- 
jority, however, a compact 
minority will do. For in 
Congress, as in every State 
Legislature, the Administra- 
tion can seldom afford to of- 
fend any considerable group 
of voters, and it will trade 
its endorsement of projects 
in which it is not interested 
in return for support of 
those measures in which it is. 
America is a country of 
staggering achievement. In- 
dustrially, she stands first among the 
nations of the world, and there is no 
second. She has the greatest corpora- 
tions, with the greatest aggregations 
of capital, which the world ever knew. 
She is proud of those corporations, 
and rightly so, for it is to them that 
she owes her industrial supremacy. 
These huge corporations, by sub- 
stituting co-ordination for competi- 
tion, have made mass-production, 
with its resultant economies, possible. 
They have been able, also, to stabilize 
industry after industry. They have 
been able to bring the industries un- 
der such control as to eliminate some 
of the worst horrors of unrestricted 
competition with its regular periods 
of over-production followed by in- 
dustrial collapse. 
These corporations have also been 
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able to maintain a high wage stand- 
ard, which has contributed so greatly 
to the general prosperity. In other 
countries (and in America up to the 
present wonderful period) it has re- 
mained for labor to fight for what it 
could get—what it could get depend- 
ing upon how good the times hap- 
pened to be and how greatly, there- 
fore, labor was in demand. In Amer- 
ica to-day, this class struggle scarcely 
exists. For the maintenance of a 
high wage scale, and consequent high 
purchasing power among the work- 
ers, is accepted as a responsibility of 
modern management. 

Americans, surely, have a right to 
be proud of these great corporations 
which so successfully control the 
flow of goods from producer to 
consumer or, in other words, so 
successfully restrain trade. In 
this same America, however, to 
enter into any combination in re- 
straint of trade is, by Act of Con- 
gress, a crime. 

No, these corporations are not 
criminal. No one knows what 
the law is, in America, until the 
Supreme Court has passed upon 
it: and the Supreme Court de- 
cided in the famous Standard Oil 
case that any reasonable restraint 
of trade was permissable in spite 
of the Sherman Law. Whether 
any move is reasonable or un- 
reasonable, however, nobody 
knows, not even the Supreme 
Court. At least, if the Supreme 
Court does know, it will not say, 
until the case has been duly 
brought before it. And then, al- 
though it may find the restraint 
to be economically and socially 
reasonable, it may nevertheless 
decide it to be legally unreason- 
able. 

That such a restraint may be 
exercised in the public interest 
has nothing to do with the case. 
The great Standard Oil Company 
was compelled to “dissolve” because 
it seemed to be exercising an oil 
monopoly. To-day the public inter- 
est obviously demands some sort of 
oil monopoly, but the oil business 
cannot discover a way to bring one 
about. 

Every time a new oil field is dis- 
covered in America, it is exhausted 
as soon as possible. America does 
not want this to happen. America 
knows that her oil supply must be 
limited and, barring the discovery of 
some hitherto unknown source of 
power, there must come a time when 
this oil will be sorely needed. Yet 
if a company strikes oil, it must get 
busy and get that oil out of the 
ground, and it must put up many 
more derricks than are necessary. 
If it does not, some rival company 
is likely to tap the same pool in some 
other place, and to drain it dry be- 
fore the first company can achieve 
any benefit from it. 

There is no way in which anyone 


can buy an oil pool, for oil pools are 
not property. All that one can buy 
is the land above it and the right to 
drill through that land for anything 
that one can bring up. All the com- 
panies, then, which can connect with 
any specific pool, are economically 
compelled to do so. 

They may not want to do so. Each 
may already have more oil than it 
can sell; and with the unprofitable 
conditions which have obtained in 
the oil industry, each might be glad 
to leave the oil in the ground if there 
were any assurance that the others 
would leave it there too. But there 
is no such assurance. They cannot 
enter into any agreement to that end, 


T is not enough that a few Big 
Business leaders shall under- 
stand what is going on. It is neces- 
sary that the mass of employers and 
employees shall catch the spirit of 
the times in order that they may 
prepare themselves for the in- 
This is the first 


of a number of challenging articles 


evitable change. 


ForBeEs will present in the coming 

year which will interpret the New 

Economic Order and the new atti- 

tude toward business which must 

follow if American prosperity is to 

lead not only to a better living but 
to a larger life for all. 


for that would constitute a con- 
spiracy to restrain trade. 

It may be supposed that such reck- 
less exhaustion of the natural re- 
sources would at least create such an 
over-production as to bring the price 
of oil and gasoline to the lowest pos- 
sible level. But in paradoxical 
America, we may have over-produc- 
tion and high prices. Maximum 
production in a situation like this 
does not mean economical produc- 
tion. It means the most expensive 
kind of production and the cost is 
necessarily borne by the consumer 
as far as it is possible to make him 
bear it. It is in the most highly 
profitable industries in America, such 
as the automobile industry, that sen- 


sationally low price-levels have been 


reached. P 

In the McKees- 
port gas pool, for 
instance, discov- 
ered in 1920, two 
wells, at a com- 
bined cost of 
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$15,000, would have been thoroughly 
adequate, according to the best en- 
gineering estimates, to exploit the 
whole pool. In a mad, competitive 
rush, however, 621 other wells were 
drilled at a cost of approximately 
$7,500,000 ; and within a few months 
441 of these were either plugged or 
abandoned. Consumers paid roundly 
for that. 

America has a world-wide reputa- 
tion to-day for her economical meth- 
ods of production, and this reputa- 
tion is justified. Nowhere else can 
one find such fine co-ordination in 
the industrial processes. But no- 
where else, on the other hand, can 
one find such wild, fantastic, utter 

lack of system as in this basic in- 
dustry of oil and gas. 

This is part of the great Amer- 
ican Paradox. It is not that 
Americans do not know better, 
nor that the folks in the oil in- 
dustry are monsters of greed 
while the executives in other lines 
are enlightened Christians. The 
oil fields, to be sure, are models 
of pandemonium. Each new 
strike is a case of “hell let loose.” 
Manners, morals and even reason 
itself are customarily abandoned 
and the ethics of the jungle pre- 
vail. But if one imagines that 
this is because there is no law 
and order in America, he is mis- 
informed. There is no order in 
these fields because there is a 
law. In the matter of the pro- 
duction of crude petroleum, the 
Sherman Law has had its most 
rigorous enforcement. 

In the other branches of the oil 
business, there is no such dis- 
order and no such frightful 
waste. In the transporting, re- 
fining and marketing of oil, 
where the policy of enforced 
competition has been least effec- 
tive, a relatively high degree of 

economy and efficiency has been at- 
tained. Standard Oil, although 
“dissolved”—that is, compelled to 
set up shops in different States in- 
stead of in the States as a whole—is 
to-day one of the most effective and 
most admired of enterprises. 

It is not merely in the oil in- 
dustry, however, that Americans are 
fighting each other, at a terrific cost, 
in ways in which they do not want 
to fight and which, they know, are 
not only detrimental to themselves 
but to the public interest. There is 


(Continued on page 40) 
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HE Prince of Wales first met 
Henry Ford at Windsor, Can- 
ada, just across the river from De- 
troit. The Prince was en route on his 
first tour of the 
Dominion and had 
expressed a wish 
to meet Mr. Ford 
who, accordingly, 
was invited to at- 
tend a dinner at 
the Windsor 
Country Club. 
Wales and his 
staff stood at the far end of a huge 
ballroom as the automobile builder 
entered, with the result that Mr. 
Ford was compelled to walk a 
considerable distance, the target 
of all eyes, before he could make 
his respects to the Prince. Walking 
casually up to the Prince, who had 
been watching his approach with in- 
terest, Mr. Ford bowed. The Prince, 
wishing apparently to save his guest 
from embarrassment, bowed, smiled 
and held out his hand. “How do you 
do, Mr. Ford, I have heard a great 
deal about you,” he said. “Your 
Highness, it is mutual,’ the motor 
car manufacturer replied. Then they 
entered into a spontaneous conversa- 
tion that left Mr. Ford perfectly at 





ease. 

“By the way, Mr. Ford,” said the 
Prince of Wales, “you will be inter- 
ested to know that I have just pur- 
chased a farm up in Alberta.” 

“Indeed,” replied Mr. Ford, “I 
read about it in this morning’s papers, 
and it seems to me that you will need 
some tractors.” 

“Probably I shall,” said Wales. 

“Well, there’s nothing better than 
Fordson tractors for your purpose,” 
said Mr. Ford. “Suppose I send you 
a few Monday morning.” 

“But, what will they cost?” de- 
manded Wales, somewhat disturbed. 

“Tut, tut! Your Highness,” de- 
clared Mr. Ford. “Don’t worry about 
that, I am going to make you a pres- 
ent of some tractors.” 

At this the Prince obviously was 
embarrassed. Tradition forbade 
members of the British royal family 
from accepting gifts from strangers, 
and Mr. Ford had unknowingly 


stepped over the bounds of propriety. . 


However, the Prince smiled and his 
sense of humor came to the front. 
He said: 

“Very well, Mr. Ford, I’ll accept 
the tractors, only I may decide to pay 
for them if they are satisfactory. 
And, by the way, Mr. Ford, I’ll do 
my best to make your tractors fa- 
mous.” 


OE KIRKWOOD, the famous 

trick-shot golfer, tells this one 
which is, more or less, on himself. 

In California, last Winter, he was 
playing with a friend and as they 
approached the ninth green on this 
particular course he heard a violent 


Little Bits 


about 


BIG 
MEN 


argument between two prominent 
business men who had just quitted 
the green. 

“T don’t care if you did make the 
shot, I’d rather miss one and play the 
right club,” shouted one player. 

“Would you gentleman mind stop- 
ping your argument until I get 
through putting?” politely requested 
Kirkwood, as he reached for a club. 

The ball was slightly off the green 
and in a very respectable lie. The 
argument ceased just for an instant. 
As Kirkwood dribbled the ball to- 
wards the hole he heard a voice: 

“There! There! He used the same 
club from almost the same spot.” 

“TI don’t care what he did,” yelled 
his companion. “He had no business 
using a putter off the green and he 
doesn’t know any more. about the 
game than you do.” 

Kikwood grinned as he repeated 
the story and added: 

“Tell them who I was? I should 
say not. I wouldn’t be so selfish 
as to even try to stop such a beautiful 
discussion.” 


TTO KAHN’S father had to 

flee from Germany for having 
taken part in the unsuccessful revo- 
lution of 1848. He came to this 
country, became a naturalized citizen, 
went back to Mannheim, where his 
son was born. 

Young Otto was sent to work at 
an early age in a German bank, and 
later spent five years in a London 
branch. Few remember that the 
great banker and esthete was once a 
poor clerk. How unimportant he was 
is shown by Mr. Kahn’s own recol- 
lection : 

“If I have had any success it is 
due to the principles I established in 
my youth, and because I associate 
with all kinds and conditions of 
people. The first job I had was that 
of putting postage stamps on circu- 
lars the firm sent out. We licked 
them in those days, and I watched 
the other boys and studied out the 
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best way, the quickest way, and I 
established the office record. My 
work was noticed by the foreman. 
Gradually I was promoted—well, 
that’s all.” 


ORD DEWAR, one of the prin- 

cipal stockholders in the huge 
Distillers Company, Ltd., which has 
vast whisky-making properties in 
Great Britain, Ireland and the Do- 
minions, always provides hearty 
laughs for the officers of the com- 
pany at their annual meeting in Lon- 
don, especially with his remarks on 
Prohibition in the United States. At 
the last meeting, in his discussion of 
a stock jump caused by a rumor 
among the traders, he said: 

“This rumor was that there was to 
be a market made in the shares on the 
New York Stock Exchange—a 
strange place to make a market for 
the Distillers Company’s shares—in 
that country where Prohibition is 
supposed to hold sway, where it is 
against the law to buy, consume or 
transport alcoholic beverages, and 
where it is against the law for a 
chemist to give an analytical report 
upon anything in the way of alcohol 
for human consumption. 

“An American citizen said to me 
quite recently: ‘In our country the 
most recent way of testing whisky— 
and it is terrible whisky that we do 
make in the United States now and 
sell through your bottles, too, is to 
drop a sledge hammer into it. If it 
sinks it is poor, if it floats it is good, 
and if it dissolves it is perfect.’ ” 

He won another laugh with his as- 
sertion that he was willing to em- 
brace the Temperance Party—“as 
customers.” 


W would you like to be ar- 
rested for theft? 

Alex Johnson, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Chicago & 
Northwestern 
Railway, was hon- 
ored by having a 
new railway hotel 
at Rapid City, S. 
D.—the President 
Coolidge Summer 
haunt —named 
Alex Johnson. 
President Fred 
W. Sargent and other officials of the 
road were holding a conference in the 
hotel and it lasted until there was 
barely time left to catch the train. 
Mr. Johnson told a grandson to rush 
up to his room and pack his bag. As 
they headed for the station, the 
grandson remarked: 

“It was some job getting every- 
thing in.” 

“T didn’t have any such job packing 
it to come here,” Mr. Johnson told 
him. “What was the trouble?” 

“You brought so many of your 
own towels that I had to jump on the 
bag to get them all in.” 








Industrial Boom After 
Credit Deflation Is 






John Moody’s View 


Higher Commodity Prices Expected With 
Relief for Small Business Man After 
Release of Credit from Market Vortex 


OT very far ahead 
N there impends the 
most impressive 
business boom this country 
has ever experienced—pro- 
vided our resources of newly cre- 
ated credit can be effectively mob- 
ilized in the service of business and 
our manifold industries. 

If these credit facilities can be 
released from the fixation of their 
attention upon the stock market 
and redirected so they will be 
available to manufacturers and 
merchants, the return of “old- 
fashioned prosperity” may even go 
on to the point where we have the 
congestions we used to associate 
with boom times. 

Almost all that is needed as its 
preliminary is an effective read- 
justment in the stock market 
which would discharge some of the 
eight billion dollars’ worth of 
credit now employed there. A new 
alignment of appraisals of stocks 
on the part of the public might 
have a subduing effect upon busi- 
ness activity for the time, but if 
it were salutary the interval would 
not be long until credit that had 
been wasting its time in the stock 
markets would be made available 
to business and useful enterprise. 


NCE the enormous power of 
the new credit volume is 
brought to bear upon trade and 
production, or even a part of the 
whole amount of existing credit, 
then American manufacturing ca- 
pacity, great as it is, should once 
more be employed at its capacity. 
We shall probably experience for 
the first time the unrestrained pro- 
ductive efficiency of new machin- 
ery and new plant organization. 
The accumulating energies of a 
number of rebuilt industries now 
only partly employed can have full 
outlet for the first time since the 
war. 

Labor should then find complete 
employment, at better wages than 
in the last two or three years. 
Especially should there be more 
opportunity for skilled workmen, 
for skill promises to become in- 
creasingly valuable as manufac- 
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ture and distribution become more 
complicated, notwithstanding the 
enormous amount of repetitive la- 
bor that the mechanized trades re- 
quire. Indeed, we should probably 
find that the movement of labor 
away from some of the older in- 
dustries has set a limit to the scale 
of their operations which they will 
discover before they are aware of 
it. This in itself should raise wages 
on the one hand and put an end to 
competitive price cutting on the 
other. 

Not since the big bulge in pro- 
duction in 1919-1920, save for a 
brief period in 1923, has there been 
a time when there was more than 
enough business to go around. But 
that sort of prosperity is likely to 
come again, and when it does it 
should bring to small factories and 
small stores a relief from the ter- 
rific pounding they have been re- 
ceiving in recent years. They 
should have a respite from the 
rigors of present-day competition 
for the time being, and some of 
them should be able in this breath- 
ing spell to work out those dis- 
tinctive services with which the 
small enterprise can compete with 


the large in the long run. 

It would seem to be the 

part of prudence, when this 

period comes, for the pro- 

prietors of such enterprises 
to employ the time either to align 
themselves with one another in 
consolidations or to pioneer in di- 
rections so new that they can keep 
ahead of the procession for years 
to come. 

But I must insist that such a pic- 
ture of the early future can be 
made actuality only after certain 
readjustments are effected, and 
these will be painful or easy in pro- 
portion to the degree to which the 
public realizes they are necessary. 
The industrial boom, of which I 
have been speaking, is directly 
contingent upon the release of suf- 
ficient credit to float it. Something 
must be done to shunt a portion of 
this credit to its more natural pur- 
poses, but since the stock market 
boom has become so much grander 
an affair than any group of men 
can handle, however highly placed 
they are, the readjustment will 
have to take place from natural 
causes and economic pressure. 


T may take place, for example, 

when speculators realize that to 
maintain brokers’ loans at their 
recent high pegs will of itself 
throttle the expectations of busi- 
ness for a boom of the type I have 
been describing. The stock mar- 
ket would seem to be forecasting 
just the sort of a boom I have in 
mind, if it were true that the mar- 
ket forecasts any condition of 
business more than a very short 
distance ahead. But the realization 
is likely to come over the public 
that while larger earnings will one 
day be made they cannot be made 
at all so long as so much credit 
is tied up in trying to hold the 
stocks until that time arrives. 
When it becomes impossible any 
longer to make stocks respond to 
“good news,” then a return to the 
equilibrium of expectation and 
possibility will begin to release 
credit for the services of the in- 
dustries which these same stocks 
represent. An appreciation of the 
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necessity of this taking place is 
likely to be brought home to the 
public early in 1929. 

This generation. has invented 
more financial tools than any other 
in history, but it cannot con- 
gratulate itself that it has em- 
ployed them all wisely. These new 
instruments have made possible 
the concentration of eight billions 
of credit in the stock market 
(three-fourths of that amount in 
New York) and the ease with 
which speculation is now engaged 
in has involved in the stock mar- 
ket more credit than any single 
American industry requires, more 
even than is employed in all the 
agricultural industries put  to- 
gether. This credit is entirely un- 
productive and, though individual 
speculators retire from trading 
from time to time, the absorption 
of credit in the market goes on 
and on. One man quits and two 
take his place. The volume of 
credit engaged in the market 
keeps expanding, and notwith- 
standing that much of the $900,- 
000,000 saved every month by the 
American people is finding its way 
into speculation, the interest rate 
for brokers’ loans keeps going up. 
If this gigantic monthly American 
saving could be directed exclusive- 
ly into productive channels, it 
would not be long until such a 
state of things could right itself. 
But the mania to take speculative 
profits has been sucking every- 
thing into the vortex. 


HE credit which has _ been 

flowing into the stock market 
has largely been created within the 
last two or three years. It did not 
exist before. We hardly knew it 
was available. Then, with almost 
the rapidity with which a fashion 
spreads, treasurers of corporations 
with surpluses came to realize the 
profit that lay in lending their 
money in the call’ loan market. 
Although these brokers’ loans 
were mostly made through the 
banks, they short-circuited some 
of the older credit facilities and 
made quickly available a huge vol- 
ume of new credit. It all went 
into the stock market. It did not 
go into trade, except in the inci- 
dental way whereby a speculator 
quit the market and put his win- 
nings into a house or an automo- 
bile. This special credit, plus the 
credit which had been made avail- 
able for ordinary uses, but was di- 
verted into the stock market, has 
been the vast tide which has car- 
ried even old hulks to heights 
they could never have hoped to 
reach. 

One of the fundamental reas- 
surances in the situation of to- 
day is that business is not, at the 
moment of writing, seriously re- 
stricted in its credit supply. It 





could use more, but the funds still 
available for business are not ex- 
cessively high priced. The doubt 
as to the future supply of credit, 
however, is a restraining influence 
upon expansion, Meanwhile, the 
readjustments in the market of 
which I have been speaking might 
lead some industries to cancel pro- 
grams of physical or market ex- 
pansion, but if we all realize that 
this is itself part of the readjust- 
ment, we can make it merely the 
prelude to the much greater pros- 
perity that lies just over the hill. 


NOTHER of our reassurances, 
and one upon which I am cer- 
tain we can rely, is the stability of 
the credit structure itself. It is 
conceivable that everybody might 
in the same week imagine that he 
could take his profits on the stock 
market, but even if such a rush to 
sell took place it would immedi- 
ately make available a _ large 
enough supply of credit to tide us 
over an emergency, assisted for a 
time by other sources: of credit. 
We can be certain there will be no 
financial panic, however much we 
have exploited our credit resources. 
Useless any longer in the stock 
market, the money hitherto em- 
ployed in brokers’ loans would 
gradually find its way into manu- 
facturing. The presence of so great 
a volume of credit would have an 
influence upon commodity prices 
similar to that it has had upon se- 
curity prices, though not in the 
same degree. Without a readjust- 
ment of the stock market over a 
wide scale the way is still open 
for the gradual spread of inflation 
from securities to commodities, 
and we may be confident that by 
either route the supply of credit 
will find its way before very long 
into broader fields. Inflation al- 


ways has spread from the stock ~ 


market into the goods and com- 
modities, and this instinct has not 
been destroyed. 

About midway through the 
approaching industrial boom, we 
can expect prices will rise more 
rapidly and farther than they have 
gone since 1919, and this phenom- 
enon will be of assistance to small 
enterprises in particular. These 
thrive in periods of rising prices. 
High prices are just naturally 
more beneficial to the man whose 
costs of doing business are greater 
than those of his stronger neigh- 
bors. High prices often make the 
difference between profit and a 
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break-even, and this is more vital 
to the existence of a business than 
the difference between a _ small 
profit and a larger profit. The 
merchant’s inventories will appre- 
ciate on his shelves and he will 
extend his inventories as _ this 
becomes apparent. The upward 
movement of prices will bring into 
production the marginal plant, the 
marginal mine, and all those en- 


terprises which wait for flush 
times. Everybody will get his 
slice. 


These things can take place 
without disturbing the concentra- 
tions of productive and selling ca 
pacity which have lately been go- 
ing on. In fact, they will share in 
the benefit. But prosperity itself 
will cease to be merged, and its 
distribution will be more general. 
New businesses of every sort will 
come into existence, operated to 
some extent by the people who 
have been released from other em- 
ployment by the recent consolida- 
tions and economies in older indus- 
tries, and the effect will be as cu- 
mulative as the effects of pessi- 
mism are sometimes cumulative in 
the reverse direction. 


I SUSPECT we shall be entering 
this fortunate era neither this 
year nor the year after. Its coming 
would not be evidence that we had 
graduated into any permanent re- 
gime of prosperity—it would be 
the same outworking of economic 
and psychological factors as any 
other phenomena through which 
we have passed. Indeed, it is our 
confidence in the fundamental 
truth of the definite and known 
factors which underpin the world 
of business that enables one to 
forecast this quite unprecedented 
condition. 

There is one further certainty. 
The impending boom (to follow 
the readjustment in the stock mar- 
ket and whatever effects that tem- 
porarily has) will open the way 
to investment opportunities as 
sound and substantial as any we 
have enjoyed in the last two or 
three years. Indeed, the wise and 
well-informed investor is likely to 
profit more than he has profited 
lately, but it will be true at the 
same time that profits can be se- 
cured only by the expenditure of 
more study and attention to detail 
than has been fashionable in the 
recent past. The period when al- 
most anything can be expected 
somewhere to show an increase in 
value will be gone. The investor 
will have to follow mechanical de- 
velopment, mercantile science, the 
whim of fashion, the interplay of 
new industries and the whole com- 
plex economy of distribution. The 
art of investment will have all the 
zest of these new technologies 
themselves. 
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Veterans of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration who still hold their first shares of 





employee stock 


How Employees Shared 


in Stock B 


American corporations have 

sold shares in their respective 
companies to their employees. Prior 
to that year, several hundred other 
companies had adopted stock sale 
plans, many of which are still in 
operation, 

The outstanding recent offering is 
that which contemplates the pur- 
chase by the employees of the en- 
tire stock of the Graybar Electric 
Company. This will consist of three 
million dollars worth at par of com- 
mon voting shares and six millions 
of non-voting preferred stock, a 
capitalization of nine million dollars 
in all. The common stock will be 
sold to the officers and employees 
who have been six months or more 
with the company, on a prorata basis, 
and anyone leaving the company’s 
employ will be required to sell his 
shares back to the corporation. Thus, 
ownership will be perpetuated in the 
hands of those who are actually 
conducting the business. The pre- 
ferred stock at first will not go to 
the employees, but from time to time 
will be retired so that, after awhile, 
complete ownership as well as con- 
trol will be vested in the common 
stockholders. 


SE 1920, upwards of 250 


MPHASIS on the motives be- 

hind the offering of stock to 
employees has been changing as the 
number and variety of offerings has 
grown. While some concerns are 
still giving employees a chance to 
buy into the business primarily as a 
reward for service, the experience of 
most of them has shown that an 


Small Companies Can Emu- 
late Outstanding Examples of 
Successful Employee Saving 


By Margaret L. Stecker 


efficient and stable labor force is of 
less immediate attainment by this 
means than are habits of thrift and 
provision for old age and the in- 
evitable rainy day. Additional in- 
terest is attached to this accumulative 
motive by the tremendous rise in se- 
curities values in the last few years. 
Since the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board estimated that in the mid- 
dle of the year 1927 over a billion 
dollars worth of shares were owned 
or being paid for by employees, values 
have continued to advance. It is pos- 
sible that during 1928, fifty millions, 
at least, were added to the value of 
employees’ holdings, largely through 
increases in the market value. 
Recognition of the importance of 








= holdings in the 
securities of favored com- 
panies gained at least $50, 
000,000 in value during the 
stock boom last year. Gen- 
eral Motors stock, sold orig- 
inally at $25, was worth well 
over $200. Original invest- 
ment of $2,000,000 in East- 
man Kodak Company has 
come to be worth $23,000- 
000. These were leaders. 








OOM 


the investment phase of the em- 
ployee stock ownership movement 
has brought some companies to a 
critical review of their stock sale 
plans. Even some which have an 
unbroken record of earnings behind 
them realize that from an investment 
point of view, stock in one company 
is less secure than in a diversified 
list of securities, and while they con- 
tinue to sell shares to their employees, 
they are looking for a better means 
of encouraging their workmen to 
save and invest their surplus funds. 
Others have already changed from 
the sale of stock to investment certifi- 
cates or bonds. A few companies 
have never sold stock at all, but from 
the outset have provided other op- 
portunities for the investment of 
their employees’ savings. 


CCORDING to a recent report 
issued by the National Industrial 
Conference Board on “Employee 
Stock Purchase Plans in the Umted 
States,’ most of the stock sold to 
employees has been identical with 
that sold to the general public and 
has been negotiable when paid for. 
Thus, the value of individual hold- 
ings by employees has gone up and 
gone down with the market, and 
their owners have gained on the rise, 
and sometimes they have lost on the 
fall. During the last few years, 
profits to employee _ stockholders 
have been particularly marked. 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
stock, for example, was first of- 
ferred to employees under the pres- 
ent plan in 1921, at par. Since 
then, the offering price has been 
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raised seven times, with 
changes in the price of shares 
in the stock market, but each 
time employees have paid 
from $5 to $15 less than the 
market quotation; the value 
of the shares has never de- 
preciated. In 1928, employees 
were still able to buy at $130, 
the price quoted them in No- 
vember, 1926, although in the 
market quotations in 1928 
have been as high as $211 and 
have not gone below $172. 
Nor is this all. There have 
been four new issues of Tele- 
phone Company stock since 
1921, the rights to which have 
added greatly to the value of 
the employees’ investment. 
Nine dollars a year is paid in 
dividends on each share. More 
than a quarter of a million 
employees of this company 
own or are paying for ap- 
proximately a million shares 
of stock. 

A million dollars worth, at 
par, of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany stock was given outright 
to employees by George East- 
man in 1919, and another mil- 
lion has been sold to em- 
ployees since, at par. At the 
present time, this stock, origi- 
nally worth about $2,000,000, 
through the splitting of shares 
and rise in value, has come to 
be worth $23,000,000. 


ENERAL MOTORS 
COMPANY, which 
sells its employees 7 per cent. 
preferred stock, since 1919 
has also provided them with a 
savings plan through which 
they have been given common 
stock by the company as a 50 
per cent. bonus on their own 
savings. Most of the em- 
ployees have participated in 
the savings fund rather than 
in the outright stock purchase 
plan, and have prospered ac- 
cordingly, not only through 
the rise in the value of their 
holdings, but also through 
extra dividends in stock and 
cash, and revaluation of their 
shares. In 1920, one share of 
$100 par stock was exchanged 
for ten shares of no-par value; 
in 1924, the latter were ex- 
changed in the ratio of four 
shares of the old for one share 
of new no-par stock, and in 
1927, the new no-par shares 
were exchanged for shares 
valued at $25, in the ratio of 
two $25 shares for each no- 
par share held. In 1928, 
these $25 shares sold on the 
New York Stock Exchange 
for well over $200. 
While these and other spec- 
tacular profits to employee 








Two-Line 
Editorials 


At least the New Year starts reason- 
ably happy. 
xk * * 


Blind speculators will by and by find 
themselves at sea. 
* * x 
A prediction: Things now very high 
will fall during 1929 and things now very 
low, including basic commodities, will rise. 
* * * 
Overhead must be kept rigidly under 
control, 
* * * 


Hoover will prove no miracle-maker. 


Don’t expect the impossible. 
x * 


More and even bigger mergers loom. 
* * x 


Commodities offer better opportunities 
for speculation than boomed stocks. 


* * 
Figure on another sellers’ year. 
_* @ 


The rubber industry should reach the 
turning-point by and by. 
* * % 


Vigilantly prepare for inter-industry 
competition in 1929, 
* * * 
The U. S. needs an Assistant to the 
President. Will Congress please get busy? 
* * & 


Another lot of new oil wells are in the 
offing. 
* * * 

Suspend judgment on the alleged “Pow- 
er Trust” until their side has been heard. 
* * * 

Will employers please do their best to 
avoid causing unemployment this Winter? 
* * * 


A good New Year present for yourself 
and family: More insurance. 


* ¢ 8 
1929 promises to bring epochal aircraft 
developments — not stunts, but solid 
achievements. 
* * * 


Can building maintain its pace another 
twelve months? 
* * * 
“Average City Tax Rate Rises.’ Tax- 
payers have been taught by bitter experi- 
ence to expect nothing else. 


Abolish billboards! 
xk * * 


One comment: “The stock market is 
the only legalized form of gambling left 
to Americans.” 

* * * 

Your share of the national currency is 
$41.93. 

* * * 

To you, a healthy, happy, prosperous 
New Year. 
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share owners are the result of 
the great earning power of 
certain corporations in recent 
years, it is possible for em- 
ployees in companies whose 
stock sale plans have gone 
through periods of depression 
as well as prosperity to benefit 
in the long time movement if 
they have maintained a consis- 
tent investment policy and 
have retained their shares. An 
employee of the United States 
Steel Corporation, whose em- 
ployee stock sale plan is among 
the oldest still in operation, re- 
cently calculated that an em- 
ployee of the company who 
had bought one share of stock 
each year since 1903 when it 
was first offered (none was 
sold to employees in 1915), 
and had not sold them, at the 
end of 1927 would have $883 
in cash, seven shares of pre- 
ferred and twenty-three shares 
of common stock and an in- 
come, over and above what he 
needed to pay his current sub- 
scription, of $210 a year. 


MPLOYEE stock owners, 
however, like most other 


‘ investors, want to sell their 


shares in a rising market and 
take their profits. As this may 
defeat the very purpose of a 
stock sale plan, at the same 
time that it lays the employee 
open to exploitation because of 
his ignorance of financial mat- 
ters, a number of companies 
have tried to make retention of 
the shares so attractive that 
employees will prefer not to 
sell. This inducement usually 
takes the form of an extra 
dividend or bonus of a dollar 
or more a year on each share, 
for five years or so long as it 
remains in the possession of 
the original purchaser. 

The method adopted by the 
Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey to discourage em- 
ployees from selling their 
stock is to deny them the priv- 
ilege of purchasing shares un- 
der the present plan if they do 
not still own at least two- 
thirds of the shares bought at 
the previous offering. The 
Hood Rubber Company and 
others require that permission 
must be obtained by an em- 
ployee who wishes to sell his 
shares, and while this has 
never been refused, the result- 
ing interview often serves to 
convince him that he is making 
a mistake in selling. 

Some companies wage a con- 
tinuous campaign of publicity 
to educate their employees re- 
garding the risks of specula- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding’’ 






Face and {er 


By the 


Let Congress endorse the Kellogg-Paris Peace Pact. 
America must not become guilty of swashbucklerism. 
Advocates of increased armaments declare haughtily that 
we are rich enough to outbuild any other nation or nations, 
that we are perfectly able to determine 


PASS nt 
PARIS our own naval and military programs 
Seo and that we should inform all other 


peoples to mind their own business. 
“The best guarantee of peace is formidable force,” we are 
told. The Kaiser told his people exactly that, before the 
World War. Every militaristic nation has preached the 
same fatal dogma. Nations possessing overwhelming 
enginery of war somehow have always found occasion 
to employ it. America heretofore has been a peace- 
loving nation. How far we would be tempted to depart 
from our love of peace were we to eclipse the rest of 
the world in making preparations for war is a question 
not to be ignored. 

The American nation should have its thoughts directed 
towards peace rather than towards redoubled war-like 
preparations. Arming to the teeth has not in the past 
abolished war. Surely the time has come to make an 
earnest, even bold, effort to try other methods. The 
lead can most fittingly be taken by the world’s richest, 
most powerful nation, the nation which could most easily 
afford to outspend all the others on armaments. That 
nation is the United States. If we, because we have 
the money, choose to launch upon heavy expenditures, 
other nations inevitably will follow our example now 
or later. 

Mankind is sick and tired of war and of its bestial 
brutalities. The time has come to concentrate, not upon 
fresh preparations for war, but upon international efforts 
towards the preservation of peace. 

The world has reached the cross-roads. It is for the 
United States to decide which pathway shall be followed 
—towards armaments or towards disarmament. The 
whole destiny of the human race may depend upon our 
decision. Let us pray that our decision will do us credit 
and raise us in the esteem of the human family. 


* * * 


Have no enemies—outside self. 
* * &* 


Profit sharing for employees means profit sharing for 
stockholders. 
* * * 


Our indifference to crime ts a crime. 
* * * 


Beware lest financial acquisitiveness kill mental acqui- 


sitiveness. 
x * * 


Activity does not necesarily mean achievement. 





Editor 


Would you win or lose such a bet as this? 


Manny 
Strauss, noted counsellor on personnel, customer relations 
and management for various important organizations, 
found in one concern that there was enmity between two 
important executives and that this was 


a hurting the business. One of them in- 
= dicated to Mr. Strauss that he couldn’t 


get along at all with this other man. 
“Get along with him,” said Mr. Strauss, “why, you don’t 
even know the man.” “Know him!” the executive ex- 
claimed rather irritably. “I'll bet you a dollar you don’t 
know him,” insisted Mr. Strauss. “You can pay me 
when you find out that you don’t.” A little later Mr. 
Strauss asked, “How much of the dollar do you owe 
me?” “About a dime,” was the answer. And not so 
very long after he came and cheerfully handed Mr. 
Strauss a dollar, with the remark, “You win. I didn’t 
know him at all.” The business has done distinctly better 
since. 

* * * 


You want to win the race? Shed self-imposed handi- 
caps. 


* * * 
A past is the worst barrier to a future. 
* * x 


If we can find little attractive in others, we are ‘re- 


pellent. 
* * * 


Beware of growth—unless it be in the right direction. 
* * * 


E. H. Harriman’s son, W. Averell Harriman, who 
forsook the paternal railroads for shipping and who 
later switched mainly to finance under his own firm 
name, announces that important business arrangements 

he had entered into with the Russian 


pic Government have been abandoned. 
SOVIETS Young Harriman has found, as have 
IMPOSSIBLE 


others, that it is impossible to do busi- 
ness satisfactorily with the Soviets. Why General 
Electric, for example, can hope that the relationships it has 
established with these Communists will turn out satis- 
factorily passes the comprehension of ordinary mortals. 
Is it not the avowed creed and policy of the Soviets to 
destroy all capitalistic interests? Are they not bitterly 
opposed to everything the American Government and 
American institutions stand for? Did they not enthrone 
themselves by colossal plunder and thievery? And have 
they not repudiated obligations commonly undertaken by 
governments? Why it should be considered ethical for 
any corporation to make arrangements to have its pre- 
war losses repaid by the Soviets while all other creditors 
are left out in the cold is not easily understood. Harri- 
man’s unhappy experiences with the Soviet Government 
should prove a warning. 
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John D. Rockefeller should be an authority on riches. 
He confided his philosophy to a reporter on arriving at 
his Florida home. “Friendship is one of the greatest 
things in life: it is better than He paused. A 
‘ friend suggested “contentment.” Mr. 
a ng AN Rockefeller exclaimed, “Ah, yes, I 
RICHES”: have it, acclaim. That’s it. You know 
SORE SrELL ER that saying, ‘It is better to be acclaimed 
than to have riches.’ You want to remember that, young 
man, because when you grow old you will find out how 
true it is.” 

The pity is that far too many men do not realize and 
act upon that truth during the period they are pursuing 
riches. They often are callous in their treatment of 
others. Their objective is wealth, and that end justifies, 
in their eyes, almost any means. Wealth thus acquired 
yields scant satisfaction. But by the time this is realized, 
it is too late to undo what has been done, too late to 
heal wounds freely inflicted, too late to undo wrongs done. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s simple, sound philosophy is com- 
mended to all who are still in the thick of the battle. 


x * * 


Wealth without hospitality is a rich soil uncultivated. 
* * * 
Crave but don’t covet. 
* * * 
The Door of Opportunity opens to those who have 
enough intelligent push. 
*x * a 


Why has Walter P. Chrysler attained so eminent a 
place in the motor world? The story of his career, else- 
where in this issue, supplies one clue of special signific- 
ance. Trained as a railway mechanic, he chose his star 
very early in life and then steered 
unswervingly towards it: he would 
become a manufacturer of automobiles: 
He went into debt to purchase the best 


CHRYSLER 
CHOSE STAR, 
STEERED 
TOWARDS IT 


car on the market so that he could, by dissecting it and 
rebuilding it oftener than once, master its entire 
mechanism. This experience enabled him to conceive im- 


provements in design and construction. His next move 
was to a celebrated locomotive plant, where he gained 
further knowledge of transportation-building. 

(Haying thus qualified himself, the opportunity came 
to him to enter his chosen field. Naturally, he found 
himself, able to effect notable improvements. Also, he 
developed extraordinary aptitude for simplifying and 
speeding up production. His next study was merchandis- 
ing. Being still young, he grasped the importance of 
supplementing quality by style, beauty, attractiveness, 
snappiness. 

All this time, he was gladly paying the necessary price 
for success: he concentrated dynamically on his. work, 
denying himself many social pleasures. Nature had 
endowed him with the creative, constructive instinct. “I 
love to build things,” he explains. Nature also endowed 
him with an unusually fit body and an unusually fit 
brain. His choice of a rapidly-growing industry, a choice 
dictated alike by his instinctive love for building things 
and his vision of what individual transportation was 
destined to become, was peculiarly fortunate, making his 
own phenomenal growth possible. 

There, you have it. 
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The movement to get together representative leaders 
of America’s principal industries at a conference in 
Washington on March 5, with a view to formulating a 
plan of action looking to the leveling of the peaks and 
valleys of employment and industry, 
is making gratifying headway. En- 
dorsement is coming from many direc- 
tions. The suggestion made in Forses 
by Benjamin A. Javits that co-ordination be effected 
though an Institute of Industry is being taken up by 
thoughtful employers. The American Federationist, the 
organ of the American Federation of Labor, in its latest 
issue prints this editorial : 


LABOR 
ENDORSES 
CO-ORDINATION 
MOVEMENT 


In this issue is an article entitled Institute of Industry which 
raises the issue of control of industry. The problem lies at the 
heart of ordered industrial development and is concerned with 
that difficult borderland where industrial and political methods 
meet. 


Self regulation is the principle which affords widest opportunity 
for development in personal living and private undertakings. How 
to bring our far-flung industrial and commercial enterprises and 
mass production factories under control based on this principle 
and at the same time to preserve control in the public interests is 
the problem that challenges political resources. To solve this 
problem we must define the relation of business to government 
and government to business. 

The application of undiscriminating prohibition of combinations 
has worked some disadvantage, but it has also given a protection 
we could not forego without substituting another type of control 
and without adequate provision for scrutiny in the public in- 
terest. The American labor movement feels that industry 
outgrown present legislative control and that there should be an 
effort to co-ordinate what has worked well in private undertaking 
with political methods. 


An editorial on “Problems of Joint Responsibility” 
appears in the December issue of The Magazine of Busi- 
ness. The editor of this influential publication describes 
the object sought to be attained—steadier employment— 
as “an obvious need.” The editorial follows: 


Every day brings evidence.of increasing acceptance by business 
of its responsibility to the public. Quite the most striking is 
afforded by the reported response to the proposal that there be 
formed an American Institute of Industrial Co-Ordination which 
would father at Washington in the late Winter a conference 
on problems that are solvable only by co-ordination between 
industries. Many of the. difficulties causing, and attendant upon, 
depressions come in this class. 

A striking example of need for co-ordination is that given 
by B. C. Forbes, one of the proponents of the institute and its 
proposed conference. He instances the elimination of workers 
due to consolidations in industry and the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery. Each industry proceeds on its own. It drops 
men without inquiring whether other industries can absorb them, 
or whether they can find employment at all. The individual, less 
able than the employer, stands the brunt. But industrv is taking 
a different view now. In two instances cited by Mr. Forbes, 
the employer bore part of the loss. In one case, men were retained 
after need for them had passed and until they found employment 
elsewhere. In the other, men who. volunteered to leave were 
given $300 each. 

Now a goodly group of men have declared themselves ready 
to discuss this and other problems in which co-ordination of 
industries would be helpful. 

Incidentally, it might be added that if industry does not solve 
such problems, political ignorance, spurred on by public demand, 
will attempt it. Which is the better? 


Personally, we dislike the multiplication of associations, but 
here is an obvious need. The institute proposes to invite all 
other associations to join in* the congress and let business men 
decide if the movement be wise and how it shall be permanently 
organized. With such an attitude the congress is highly desirable. 

Fores has prepared a booklet on the subject and copies 
will be gladly sent to business men who ‘send a request 
to the Editor. Pa! 

2 & 

Live rich rather than die rich. 

* * *€ 


To play a worthy part, attune your life to the Infinite. 














What Will the Ticker Bring—A Happy or an Unhappy New Year? 
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Do you not often hear salesmen complain that there 
are only certain hours in the day when they can get busi- 
ness? “No one is ready to see you before ten o’clock; a 
man usually wants to go over his mail before he starts 
anything else, and if he does get to his 


= ol desk before ten, it is well after that 
CATCHES before he is ready to see anyone,” is 
THE WORM 


a favorite alibi. Just before lunch- 
time also proves unproductive, they tell you, while late in 
the afternoon the prospect is usually too tired to be in a 
receptive mood. That doesn’t leave the poor salesmen 
much time to work in, does it? However, that “the early 
bird catches the worm” still holds true in these modern 
days is borne out by the following letter received by a 
sales manager from one of his men on the road: 


“I walked into the office of the manager of the casualty division 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, in —————, at exactly 8:40 
the other morning. I was somewhat hesitant, owing to the time, 
and half apologetically asked his pardon for my early visit. His 
reply to me was, ‘My heavens, man, you don’t need to offer an 
apology to me for the fact that you are on the job! Say, if I 
could get my men to make their first talks before 9 o’clock, it 
would mean a neat little nest-egg in my pocket every week. Now, 
get out that order book of yours. I don’t know what you're 
selling, and I don’t care particularly, but if it doesn’t cost more 
than $50, I’ll sign on the dotted line. Any man who starts out 
for business before 9 in the morning deserves an order.’ And I 
got it. 

“Frankly, I was always firmly convinced that it was impos- 
sible to talk to a man, and find him in a receptive mood much 
before ten. But, after having taken three more orders up to 
noon (and two more in the afternoon) I’m firmly convinced of 
the logic that three or four talks before ten o’clock may mean 
the difference between a big day and just a mediocre one. And 
to prove this contention, I wrote one of my two Saturday morning 
orders at 9:15.” 


Orders are acceptable at all times of the day—even 
before nine in the morning. And they are there, if you 
are on hand to get them. 


“* 2 
Short hours are no short cut to affluence. 
* * * 


If you are a stockholder, become a walking, talking 
advertisement for your company. Word-of-mouth 
advertising is the most effective of all. Now that large 
companies have anywhere from 40,000 to 400,000 share- 
holders, it is important to have them 


— all energetic boosters. Yet how few 


STOCKHOLDERS companies take pains to capitalize this . 


TO BOOST potential asset. The personal letter 


sent by one president should contain a suggestion for 
many other companies: R. C. Holmes, president of the 
Texas Corporation, personally signs a communication, 
individually typed, which reads, in part: 

“We note that.you have recently become a stockholder 
of record of the Texas Corporation and appreciate this 
evidence of your confidence in the company. 

“You can aid us very materially by using our motor 
oils and gasoline and any other petroleum products you 
may require, whenever they are available to you, and 
by taking advantage of such opportunities as you may 
have of recommending our products to your friends and 
acquaintances. 

“We spare no effort or proper expense to make our 
products of high and uniform quality and to give efficient 
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and satisfactory service to the trade in every respect. The 
growth of our business we feel is dependent upon those 
matters. 

“We are directing that your name be placed on the 
mailing list of The Texaco Star, a house organ which we 
have been publishing and distributing among our em- 
ployees and stockholders since 1913.” 

Receipt of this letter makes the new stockholder feel 
that the head of the corporation is really interested in 
having him become identified with it. It also serves to 
bring home to him that he can do something to increase 
the business and, consequently, his own dividends. Such 
a letter is both good psychology and good business. 


x * x 
Drones must expect to be drummed out. 
* * * 


James D. Mooney, president of General Motors Export 
Company, who has done very well, condemns the plethora 
of what he calls “success hooey” constantly dangled be- 
fore young men. It is mischevious rather than helpful, 
he reasons, to drum constantly into the 


ene nets heads of employees that they should 
wean fix as their definite objective the 


presidency of their organization and 
nothing less, and to make them believe that they are 
certain to reach that goal if they set their hearts on it and 
go after it desperately. 

“We know,” observed Mr. Mooney to the writer, “that 
in any organization there can be only one president and 
that, therefore, it is impossible for any group of men 
to reach the presidential chair. Aside from that, it is all 
wrong to set such emphasis upon winning a dazzlingly 
high position. Naturally, a man who has been induced to 
concentrate upon the ambition of becoming president, and 
who has been led to believe that he cannot but climb the 
ladder two steps at a time, becomes discontented with 
himself and his organization when he finds that the world 
has not stepped aside to let him pass. 

“Why isn’t a more wholesome idea promulgated by 
those who write or talk about success or conduct courses 
designed to lead to success? Young men should be 
taught the homely truth that they should make up their 
minds to do the job in hand the best they know how and 
—quite important—to derive a lot of fun and satisfaction 
from their work and their associations. It should be 
brought home to them that, if they do this, they will get 
just as much out of life as the president of any corpora- 
tion does. He cannot consume more than they do, nor 
can he do more than get fun and satisfaction out of his 
job.” 

Mr. Mooney added: “The man who becomes absorbed 
in doing his job and who finds adventure and happiness 
in making himself as useful, as creative, as productive as 
he knows how, is quite as likely to find himself moving 
up the ladder as the one who is thinking and worrying 
all the time about getting recognition and advancement.” 
* * * 


A clear head, a clear conscience and a clear eye help 
one to see and seize opportunity. 
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A ‘‘CLEMCO"’ Trojan Suite Installation in the offices of the Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
New York City. ““CLEMCO"’ Representatives: Flint & Horner Company, Inc., New York City 


Value Beyond Price 


A fine office reflects an executive ideal—of giving Value 
Beyond Price. 

The friendliness of precious woods, “different” artistic de- 
signs and convenience features combine to make a fine office. 
The conscious appeal of Value Beyond Price is evident in all 
“CLEMCO” Desks and Fine Office Suites. 


We will mail you, ‘Pointers In Planning An Office”’ and 
Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use 


Representatives In All Principal Cities 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Chrysler Tells How He Did It 


works manager. This conversation 
followed: 

“T think it’s a great opportunity,” 
replied Chrysler. 

“What salary are you getting 
kere?” 

“Twelve thousand a year.” 

“Heavens alive! We don’t pay any 
such salaries in the automobile busi- 
ness.” 

“What will you pay?” 

“Six thousand.” 

“T’ll accept.” 

That was in 1912. Buick was then 
turning out some 45 cars a day. It 
was having trouble with axles. 
Chrysler cured this by switching 
from the cold-rolled process to heat 
treatment. Still more important, he 
enthusiastically pioneered in turning 
from wood to steel bodies, a move- 
ment that was destined to become 
universal. Chrysler succeeded Nash 
as President of Buick and by 1919 
the average was 560 cars a day and 
Buick that year turned into the 
General Motors, treasury $48,000,000 
profit. Chrysler’s Buick record con- 
stitutes a notable chapter in Amer- 
ica’s automobile history. 


The $6,000 salary stayed at $6,000 
for more than two years. Then it 
was jumped to $25,000. Other in- 
creases followed. Meanwhile, 
Chrysler had satisfied himself that 
General Motors had limitless possibil- 
ities. Every spare dollar went into 
Gerieral Motors stock. 


HEN W. C. Durant regained 
control of General Motors he 
promptly put Chrysler in charge of 
production of all the corporation’s 
plants, with the title of Executive 
Vice-President. They made a great 
team while the combination lasted. 
But each was too strong-willed, each 
was too self-reliant, each was too 
impatient of control to make har- 
mony permanently possible. Durant 
was individualistic, impatient of in- 
terference or even counsel. Chrysler 
had his own ideas of how to run 
things, especially those under his 
jurisdiction. So, finally, they parted. 
“Durant has the greatest personal- 
ity and is the greatest salesman | 
have ever known. I am the greatest 
admirer of Durant on earth,” was 
Chrysler’s emphatic declaration when 
I tried to find out just what hap- 
pened. “Mr. Durant had a mind of 
his own and”—this with a smile—“I 
had a mind of my own. That was 
all.” 
Here let me relate an interesting 
bit of heretofore unwritten history. 
It illustrates Chrysler’s vision. And 


it led to developments of gigantic 
magnitude. 

While Chrysler was President of 
Buick and later Executive Vice- 
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President of General Motors, many 
thousands of car bodies were beinz 
purchased from Fisher Body. As 
time went on, General Motors ab- 
sorbed a larger and ever larger pro- 
portion of Fisher’s output. They 
were the best bodies obtainable. 

Chrysler suggested that General 
Motors acquire as large an interest 
as might be obtainable in Fisher 
Body. His associates recognized the 
wisdom of this. 

But when the Fisher brothers 
were approached, they were stone- 
cold. They remained unresponsive 
for three months. Then they listened 
to overtures. The upshot was that 
General Motors acquired sixty per 
cent. of the Fisher Body stock. This 
proved a master-stroke for General 
Motors, especially as it led, later, to 
Fisher Body being taken over by 
General Motors and to the con- 
spicuously able Fisher brothers be- 
coming closely identified with the 
administration of General Motors. 


VERY big and very difficult job 

was wished on Chrysler after he 
left Detroit. Willys-Overland, in 
common with very many other enter- 
prises, encountered serious difficulties 
when the 1920 collapse overtook this 
country. John N. Willys, the born 
salesman controlling the company, 
agreed with bankers heavily in- 
terested in the company that Chrysler 
was the ideal man to take hold of 
production problems. 

Introducing me to Chrysler just 
after this, Mr. Willys said: “Here is 
the highest salaried man in the world 
—$750,000 a year and additional in- 
ducements.” These additional induce- 
ments made Chrysler’s job worth 
more than a million dollars a year. 
In two years Willys-Overland was 
back solidly on its feet. And since 
then it has gone vigorously forward 
until to-day it is in the best financial 
position in its history. 

The bankers had another hard task 
ready for Chrysler to face. The 
Maxwell-Chalmers companies were 
facing bankruptcy. Chrysler con- 
sented to undertake the role of phy- 
sician. The patient was in a bad 
way. Debts of more than $20,000,000 
hung over it, only fifty dealers re- 
mained, 26,000 unsold cars were 
practically frozen assets, the plant 
was sadly run down. 

Chrysler’s genius quickly told. 

“In six months, I said to myself, 
‘Here’s the place for me to start,’ ” 
Chrysler told me. “True, the con- 
ditions I found were far from en- 
couraging. But I could see possi- 
bilities. I went at it full steam sur- 
rounding myself with a very able 
organization. I have always been a 
believer in the hardest of hard work, 
if you want to accomplish anything. 


I give full credit to engineering, 
sales, manufacturing and accounting 
executives. In four years the debts 
had all been paid, we had $5,000,000 
in the bank, 2,000 loyal dealers had 
been organized, the shop was func- 
tioning economically and efficiently. 

“By the beginning of 1924, after 
the three years’ experimental work I 
already described, I was ready tc 
bring out the first Chrysler car. It 
made such an instantaneous hit that 
we dropped our other lines, and on 
June 1 the Maxwell shares were ex- 
changed, one for one, for Chrysler 
common shares.” 

What Chrysler has since achieved 
has never been paralleled by any 
other individual manufacturer. In 
1924, in addition to selling 50,000 
Maxwells, he built and sold almost 
32,000 Chryslers, valued at $50,- 
000,000. In the following year 
Chrysler car sales exceeded 100,000. 
In 1926 the total went above 170,000. 
In 1927 it fell little short of 200,000. 
The 1928 total is computed at 360,- 
000, including the Dodge output only 
since Aug. 1, having a retail value 
of approximately $360,000,000. 

Working capital has risen from 
$8,000,000 in 1923 to $120,000,000 
in 1928. 

How much, think you, has Chrys- 
ler stock increased in value? 

Ten thousand dollars invested in 
Maxwell stock at the beginning of 
1923, which was exchanged for 
Chrysler stock in 1925, now repre- 
sents (at $130 a share) a total mar- 
ket value of $338,000! Meanwhile, 
the dividends and rights have added 
$26,000, for good measure. 

This is a record not matched by 
any other motor company in the 
same period of time. 


APPY are those who had gump- 
tion enough to invest money in 
Walter Chrysler’s activities ! 

The most spectacular Chrysler 
coup occurred on May 29, 1928, 
when the announcement came, out of 
a clear sky, that he had taken over 
Dodge Brothers. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Chrysler said: “I am particularly 
pleased to bring under one general 
management two organizations so 
similar in their ideals of service to 
customers and high quality of prod- 
uct.” 

E. G. Wilmer, then President of 
Dodge, explained: “It is the present 
purpose to conduct the two businesses 
as separate manufacturing and sell- 
ing units, each continuing, with the 
assistance of the other, to render 
even greater service to the motor- 
buying public in the manufacture and 
sale of high quality products of con- 
spicuous value.” 

“Why did you buy Dodge?’ I 
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Tue special Bell System services—Telegraph Service, 
Telephone Typewriter Service, and Full Talking Service— 
are all being used more and more by business firms. 
These latest methods of communication make the 
far-off units of an organization seem as though they 
were just across the street. 

Two thousand Bell Telegraph Service contracts are 
in effect today, connecting more than nine thousand 
points in every important town and city in the 
United States. 

By Telephone Typewriter Service, written communi- 
cations with branch units, near or far, are sent in 
seconds instead of hours or days. For either service, 
a large or small number of points can be oper- 
ated on the same circuit. 

Concerns desiring personal contact for the 
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transaction of their business between branches and 
headquarters often choose Full Talking Service—ex- 
clusive use of telephone circuits between two or 
more Cities. 

These special services are now widely used by 
automobile and industrial concerns, banks, broker- 
age, investment security and bond houses, news- 
papers and press associations, trust companies, elec- 
tric light and power companies and government 
departments. 

They are but three of the various Special Bell Ser- 
vices. Would one of them bring growth and needed 
change to your business? Call your local Bell Tele- 
phone business office today to discuss the sub- 
ject with you. . . . Bell Special Services are 


Quick Economical Universal. 
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asked Mr. Chrysler. 

“When you are riding a bicycle 
you either have to go ahead or you 
fall off,” he replied. “We had been 
going ahead, and the opportunity tu 
acquire Dodge afforded opportunity 
to make another advance, to take a 
constructive step. It so happened 
that both Clarence Dillon, the dom- 
inant factor in Dodge, and I felt that 
the property was more valuable to 
our company than to anybody else. 
If we hadn’t taken over Dodge, we 
would have found some other chan- 
nel for expansion. 

“Dodge is going to prove a great 
asset.” 

When Walter Chrysler acts, he 
acts quickly. The Dodge deal was 
finally consummated after 5 o’clock 
one afternoon. The next morning 
the Chrysler men were running it. 


GLIMPSE into Chrysler’s latest 

rapid-fire activities is afforded 

by this, from the September issue of 
“The Chrysler News”: 

“For months the press has been 
alive with news concerning the De 
Soto Motor Corporation, a new 
Chrysler subsidiary producing a new 
~~ uality low-priced six-cylinder 

Only a few weeks have passed 
pene the announcement of the new 
Chrysler-Plymouth, a startling new 
automobile value in the lowest price 
field, produced by the Plymouth 
Motor Corporation, another Chrys- 
ler subsidiary. And very shortly 
there is to be announced a line of 
commercial vehicles to be known as 
the Fargo, a product of the Fargo 


Motor Corporation, still another 
Chrysler division. 
“Chrysler, Pymouth, De Soto, 


Fargo—and now Dodge Brothers 
motor cars and trucks. The entire 
history of the industry holds no such 
record as this.” 

Chrysler is to-day commander-in- 
chief of an enterprise having total 
resources approximating $235,000,- 
000, with capacity for producing 
750,000 cars a year, at an approxi- 
mate value of three quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars, with dealers covering 
not only the United States but 100 
foreign countries, and with capital 
stock having a market value at this 
writing of over five hundred million 
Collars. Chrysler employees and 
dealers combined total nearly 60,000. 

But Chrysler is less ready to 
talk about mere bigness than he is 
about the quality, the style, the power, 
the flexibility, the value built into his 
cars. Also, he likes to talk about 
giving workers and dealers a square 
deal—plus something not contained 
in the pay envelope or the commis- 
sion rate, namely humane, man-to- 
man, democratic treatment such as he 
liked to receive when in overalls. 

“Think of the change that has oc- 
curred in this country’s buying power 
since wages were raised—doubled,” 
said Mr. Chrysler. “There are now 
as many individuals and families able 


to pay $600 or even more for a car 
as there were able to pay $350 seven 
years ago. 

“Skilled workmen have better 
homes to-day than I had when I was 
superintendent of motive power. I 
am proud to be a citizen of a coun- 
try that has made such progress.’ 

Concerning dealers, this master 
motor-maker, who habitually speaks 
with great emphasis and force, occa- 
sionally banging his big fist on the 
desk, declared: 

“No company can be successful un- 
less its dealers are successful. You 
must make it possible for them to 
make money. The dealers form the 
bridge over which the cars travel 
from plant to public. Unless you 
can keep that bridge in splendid 
working order, the procession is 
slowed up. We have been fortunate 
with our own dealers, and everybody 
knows the character of the Dodge 
dealers. 

“It is the problem of management 
to satisfy four essential groups: 
workers, dealers, the public, stock- 
holders. Difficult? It hasn’t struck 
me that way. In fact, I think I 
have always got as much fun out of 
my work as any man ever did. The 
bigger the “job, the greater the thrills 
in swinging it.” 


PEAKING of the automobile’s 

future, Mr. Chrysler said: 

“There is no one who does not 
now recognize the essential need for 
quality in a motor car. But it is ob- 
vious that high quality adds to pro- 
duction cost. The public must recog- 
nize that prices cannot indefinitely 
continue their downward trend. 
There are economic limits below 
which quality must be sacrified. Or 
to put it differently, automobiles are 
at the approximate ebb-tide of low 
prices if we are to see quality and 
value sustained. 

“T believe that any further price 
changes in the automobile industry 
are more likely to be upward than 
downward. We believe in the Chrys- 
ler organization that the public will 
be satisfied only with ever greater 
quality. The most exhaustive sales 
surveys certainly seem to indicate a 
universal demand for more and 
more fineness and luxury and de- 
pendability in cars of all prices.” 

Pungent, he-man sentences come 
forcefully from the lips of Walter 
Chrysler once he gets going. These 
give glimpses of his philosophy of 
life: 

“A young man should learn to 
make decisions promptly.” 

“Each success inspires new confi- 
dence. When I tackle a new job I 
tell myself I am going to win. I 
refuse to handicap myself by admit- 
ting the possibility of failure.” 

“Hard work is the secret of every 
real success. But not every man who 
works hard wins. Some men do not 
have it in them to get ahead. I have 
always worked hard, very hard. I 
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have never shirked any task because 
it was disagreeable.” 

“Be enthusiastic.” 

“Do more than the boss expects 
and he will reward you. If he doesn’t, 
find another boss.” 

“I am glad I was born poor. It is 
a great advantage over being born 
rich and finding pleasure only in 
spending money. The normal poor 
boy gets pleasure in building things, 
in doing things.” 

“TI have never hesitated to give up 
a larger salary to take a smaller one 
where opportunities looked bigger.” 

“Every morning I am in Detroit I 
punch the clock at the plant.” 

“Have faith, Have courage. 
Prosperity is within the reach of the 
alert and the aggressive. Don’t be 
too content with your product.” 

“In this glorious country a man 
can do anything he wants to do, if 
he wants to do it hard enough—and 
uses plenty of common sense.’ 

“Above all else a man must have 
courage. Back up courage with a 
mastery of your business, with love 
of work, with a spirit of fairness, 
and with an unconquerable will to 
win—and you will win.’ 

Chrysler radiates energy, driving- 
power. In action he looks the giant 
that he is both physically and men- 
tally. He has quick eyes; his large 
nose denotes strength; his square 
jaw proclaims determination. He is 
of the driving type. 

The blood in his veins is typically 
American: a mixture of various 
strains inherited from a French- 
Canadian father and English-Ger- 
man maternal ancestors. He has 
two up-standing sons in their teens 
and two daughters. Of his wife he 
remarked: “She has been my main- 
stay ever since we were married in 
my early twenties. There have been 
periods of six months or more when 
I could not make even one social en- 
gagement or even take her once to the 
theatre. But she has never com- 
plained. She just understood.” 


HRYSLER’S main hobby, out- 

side his family, is neither golf, 
although he plays a fair game, nor 
game hunting, although he financed 
an elaborate live game collecting ex- 
pedition into the African jungle for 
the National Zoological Park. His 
chief hobby is Oriental rugs and 
tapestries. 

In addition to the monumental 
motor enterprises Walter Chrysler is 
developing, another monument to his 
name is rising in the heart of New 
York City, the Chrysler building of 
sixty-eight stories, which will be the 
highest in the world when completed. 

Not an inappropriate monument, is 
it, to the apprentice machinist from 
Wamego, Kansas, who has made the 
record here briefly outlined? 

And as Chrysler is only fifty-three, 
who can foretell how much farther 
he may yet go? Remember he de- 
clares, “I love to build things.” 
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STUDY of the economic his- 
A tory of civilization does not 

reveal anything as gigantic as 
the industrial expansion of the 
United States. However, other na- 
tions have had their periods of great 
prosperity followed by recessions. 
Phoenicia, Greece, Egypt and Rome 
experienced commercial booms which 
had as their logical sequence eras of 
intellectual development. Later we 
find Portugal, Spain and Holland un- 
dergoing tremendous economic 
growth. The modern economic re- 
vivals of Germany, France and Eng- 
land are illustrattive of the peaks and 
valleys of business cycles. 

A counterpart of the rapid com- 
mercial expansion of the United 
States can be found in the story of 
Ancient Rome. Famed for its cul- 
ture and laws, it is surprising that 
the economic system that made these 
possible has been overlooked. 

It is then not strange to find that 
recently excavations proceeding on 
the site of demolished military bar- 
racks in the Via Magnanapoli have 
led to the identification of a nine- 
story department store. This great 
emporium, which is to be called 
“Trajan’s Markets,” was the shop- 
pers’ paradise of Ancient Rome 
where one could purchase neces- 
sities and luxuries of life. This il- 
lustrates the great thriving business 
permeating the Roman State. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
economic aspects of the Roman State 
bear close resemblance to ours. Com- 
mencing with a petty village, the 
Romans extended their empire over 
a large part of the world. The pre- 
dominant factors bringing about this 
result were the natural hardihood 


The Forum Was Rome’s Wall 
Street — How the Financial _ 
Center Probably Looked at 
Time of Julius Ceasar 


omans—Creators 
of Business Methods 


By 
Hermann Herskowitz, 


B.C.S., LL.M. 


and discipline of the people and, 
probably most important of all, their 
systematic habits of business. 

The early periods of growth dis- 
close a race of slaves and freemen. 
Agriculture was the main cog in the 
economic wheel. The actual work 
was done by the slaves, the petty 


a new basis. The basis of law in 
this court was the jus gentium, a sys- 
tem based on general equity, con- 
firmed by general and widespread 
usage among many communities. La- 
ter, as in the common law, we find 
a merging of the two branches and 
the laws were administered for all 
alike. 

With the advent of the Emperor 
Justinian, the great energies and 
skill of the lawyers were directed 
towards the complete codification 


farmer and gang labor. The result- and unification of all laws. This re- 
~ — in- sulted in the adop- 
cluded grain, corn, ‘ tion of the Justin- 
olives, flax and the JQ OME, too, had its trusts. ian Code, which is 


necessary wine. 


ty and property 
rights were taken 
cognizance of in the 
administration of 
thelaw. The Twelve 
Tables were the 
first attempt at the 
codification of ex- 
isting laws. The 
praetor or magis- 
trate applied the 
jus civile, the laws 
based on the 
Twelve Tables and 
the later statutes a 
for the benefit of Roman citizens. 

The increase in foreign relations 
required a new magistrate, the prae- 
tor peregrinus. The laws adminis- 
tered by him had to be predicated on 


parties. 


These business corpo- 


In other respects 
this ancient nation bore re- 
semblance to our own, for 
the Romans were the cre- 
ators of much of our busi- 
ness practice. 
their banking and business 
methods are utilized still 
to-day by modern business. 


still operative in a 


Later develop- : - great part of the 
ments _ through rations were the life of the world, notably in 
means of conquests State. On Election Day Ital y, France, 
brought as_ their they were not upset by the Spain, Austria, 
concomitants a col- Germany, Quebec 
ossal growth in result, for they had made and in our own 
business. Proper- contributions to all political country, in Florida 


and Louisiana. 
The recognition 
of the rights of 
private property 
made possible the 
development of 
business. The Ro- 
mans were the cre- 
ators of the great 
system of credit. 
The Roman jurists 
of the second and 
third centuries 
worked out the 
oy complete jurisdical 
principles of credit now observed. 
The Romans also instituted the 
system called banking. At an early 
period, Rome began to gain an 
ascendancy over the neighboring 


Many of 
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towns. Strangers flocked to her 
doors and brought their coins with 
them. The government, realizing 
trade possibilities, built stalls around 
the Forum, and let them out to pri- 
vate persons for purposes of ex- 
changing the money. Later, individ- 
uals began to deposit and lend their 
money for which they received in- 
terest. The Romans then invented 
checks and bills of exchange. 

The Romans being systematic in 
their business dealings, kept regular 
books of account. This trait, how- 
ever, was a happy heritage, as the 
recording of monetary or barter 
transactions is as old as civilization. 
In ancient Babylon, about 4,000 B.C., 
business documents were written on 
tablets of soft molded clay, which 
were hardened by baking in the sun. 
In Ninevah, about 668 B.C., trans- 
actions involving sales of animals 
and commodities were recorded in 
clay, stone and metal. The Greeks 
and Romans carved their records on 
wax tablets. 

The proper recording of business 
transactions was made compulsory 
in the Roman literal or written con- 
tract. The validity of the contract 
was made possible by an entry on the 
debit side of the ledger. The books 
employed were the day book and 
ledger. Every single item of receipt 
and disbursement after being entered 
in the waste or day book was trans- 
ferred at certain periods to the 
ledger. 


"TS HE high degree of economic de- 

velopment can be further glean- 
ed from the existence of business 
organizations which handled trade. 
Individuals, temporary partnerships 
or joint ventures, partnerships and 
corporations comprised the indus- 
trial group. Fraud on creditors was 
prevented at Roman law by several 
actions. The Romans had a well 
worked-out system, which we might 
call one of bankruptcy. Voluntary 
bankruptcy was encouraged. This is 
in accordance with one of the two 
principal purposes of modern bank- 
ruptcy statutes. The other one, the 
discharging of an unfortunate debtor, 
was not permitted. In contradistinc- 
tion to present laws, the advisability 
of protecting creditors was para- 
mount to that of the unlucky or dis- 
honest individual. 

With a sound credit structure, 
proper business organisms and the 
scientific administration of the law, 
domestic and foreign trading attained 
great heights. Roman traders were 
numerous and the profits were enor- 
mous. In the retail trade, 50 per 
cent. was the usual gain. The shop- 
keepers were the masters of the art 
of window dressing. Caveat emptor, 
“let the purchaser take care,” is a 
famous legal maxim since Rome. 

The arteries of commerce were 
furnished by the State. The main 


lines of State roads constituted a 


system of 82,200 kilometers. Bridges 
were built and some of them were 
remarkable feats of engineering skill. 
River navigation was improved 
through the construction of canals. 

Trade prospered even at the ex- 
pense of agriculture. Conditions 
were easier and the risks of doing 
business were less. The great de- 
mand for new markets made neces- 
sary the expenditure of vast sums of 
money for the improvement and en- 
largement of harbors. Larger light- 
houses, beacons and sailing marks 
multiplied. Warehouses were found- 
ed, which served as storing points 
for grain, spices and other commodi- 
ties. In some, sealable rooms, closets 
or boxes could be rented for the 
safekeeping of precious jewelry and 
valuable litigated objects. State 
slaves and freedmen administered 
them under stern supervision. 


RADING classes became 

wealthy and influential. Cor- 
porations and the organization of 
capital were closely bound up with 
imperialism. Corporations loaned 
money to the government for pur- 
poses of war. They also collected 
taxes, constructed public works and 
leased mines belonging to the State. 
Strange as it may seem, great trusts 
flourished, and in common with our 
own past, they had to contend with 
the oil trust. It was an olive oil 
trust however. 

The combines were unmerciful 
and life was becoming onerous. Dio- 
cletian through his edicts attempted 
to control the cost of living. It was 
unlawful for a person to charge more 
for his goods than the amount speci- 
fied in the law. 

Illustrative of prevailing economic 
conditions are the following tables 
showing maximum prices for articles 
of food and wages: 


301 A.D. 
Price in 
Cents 
OE, OU IN, ie sii tie hos caeiosaxd 33.6 
tink 55 bddaaeensawee 45.0 
PEON PE Ns, 6.6.5.8: piso ais aicintercs 459 
PE OO ni scerossasccewae 74.5 
We Be gp arcecsucneness 4.3 
Prem: Pork, per Yb. ........005. 7.3 
OS eS eee area 4.9 
CE OE hens ac ncereennenen 4.9 
NN NE EN 605146 0:0 s0:4\are eso icioescoious 12.0 
BONNE) OEE REE ia.:0,6.0:0:6 oiaps.crssiacnis 26.0 
OER as eeisiscsscee cso 9.8 
Fish, river, fresh, per lb. ........ 7.3 
Ne ree 8.3 
ee Ane y bs 
Pe EE TNE 8h abi sissere:siacaeicos | 
Mier, SHEEDS, per dt... 20000000 6.0 
301 A.D. 
= in 
ents 
Wages per Day* with Board 
Unskilled workman ........... 10.8 
SS ore 21.6 
EE iis tb how-ans oy eneekaonaes 21.6 
MUD: SRGRON os 066.0:6,0:00100000000 21.6 
Ee os echo Grae wccnaads cnibeien 32.4 
BN ee er rere 21.6 
DED ncnsccienacacnsaraens 21.26 


*From “The Common People of Ancient 
Rome,” by F. F. Abbott 


This attempt at price fixing, being 
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an economic fallacy, was a failure 
and when sixty years later the Em- 
peror Julian made a similar attempt, 
the results were disastrous, as the 
holders of grain hoarded their stocks. 

The attempt to control the price 
of wages brings to light the fact that 
labor was organized into guilds. They 
resembled our trades unions to the 
extent that these groups consisted of 
men working in the same trade. 
They differed from the guilds of 
England and the modern union to 
the extent that they made no attempt 
to improve working conditions, de- 
velop skill and increase the wages. 
They existed primarily as do our 
benevolent fraternal orders for pur- 
poses of mutual aid and burial bene- 
fits. 

Labor then was not a dominant 
factor in the economic firmament of 
Rome, due no doubt to the existence 
of slavery. Capital, on the other 
hand, was King. The relationship of 
capital, the government and political 
leaders was very close. The sinews 
of war were furnished by syndicates 
of bankers. Corporations made con- 
tributions to all major political par- 
ties, showing no favoritism. 

The influence of the corporations 
at the polls was far-reaching. This 
was due to the fact that their shares 
were widely held by the voters. 
Nearly every citizen owned shares 
in some joint stock company. Poor 
crops uprisings or a strike in the 
Spanish mines, would cause a defla- 
tion of stock values. 


HE Forum was the ancient Wall 

Street, where matters of money 
were transacted. The probabilities 
are that quotations of stocks were 
shown from posts. The diffusion of 
public ownership in stocks bears re- 
semblance to our recent activity in 
the stock markets. 

Years of unabated industrial ac- 
tivity bring as their aftermath the 
usual period of depression. What is 
true to-day was experienced in Rome. 
The Roman citizens spent their time 
in luxury parasitically consuming the 
products of the Provinces. The 
sturdiness of the early days disap- 
peared. Coupled with this unfortu- 
nate situation, was the fiscal inapti- 
tude of the ruling bodies. Receipts 
from direct taxes, which comprised 
charges on land, poll tax, capitation, 
income, tax tenths and tithes and in- 
direct taxes which included imposi- 
tions on inheritances, customs, duty, 
sales and tariffs were insufficient for 
wars and recurring expenditures. 

The capital of the nation was being 
exhausted and there was not enough 
for adequate defence. With the dis- 
appearance of the mercenaries, the 
incoming hordes of barbarians found 
no opposition. A civilization that 


gave the world a great culture, a sys- 
tem of scientific laws and business 
methods still utilized by existing na- 
tions, disappeared. 
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An Opportunity for Export 


The Exposition of Barcelona, 1929, is 
the American manufacturer’s gateway 
to win, not only the rich fertile Spanish 
market (Spain is third wealthiest of world 
powers), but also to attract and interest the 
buyers of the 23 other countries of the 
world, who are being urged to attend 
through a world-wide advertising campaign. 
All of the world that matters... indus- 
trially .. . commercially... scientifically .. . 
artistically ... will see and appreciate the 
exhibits of American commerce, industry, 
art, science, literature, invention, efficient 
methods of merchandising, advertising and 
transportation, at the International Expo- 
sition, Barcelona, Spain, 1929. 


Here leading manufacturers from all 
parts of the world will display their prod- 
ucts in magnificent palaces on the heights 
of famous Montjuich. 12,734,810 square 
feet of space is covered by the Exposition. 
$21,372,000 is appropriated by the Govern- 
ment of Spain and the city of Barcelona— 
to apprise other nations of the tremendous 
industrial activity and economic progress 
of new modern Spain—and Spain’s impor- 
tance as a world gateway. 


Special low freight rates ... arrange- 
ments for no tariff on materials for exhibit 
... exhibition space without charge for 
American manufacturers seeking the Span- 
ish market. 


For full information and vital statistics on the existing market for your product in Spain and Europe, 
address United States Delegate, Exhibition of Barcelona, Dept. 113 Steinway Hall, New York City 


International Exhibition Barcelona 


May — 1929 — December 
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scarcely a trade association 


in the country in which 
enemies who do not want to 
be enemies, are not prevent- 
ed by the Sherman Law from com- 
ing to some friendly understanding. 

These longed-for trade agreements, 
to be sure, might be made in the pub- 
lic interest. But that makes no dif- 
ference. It might be strictly in the 
public interest, for instance, for com- 
petitors producing substantially the 
sam¢ product to divide their territory 
in such a way that each will have a 
monopoly within a specified district. 
But any agreement to do such a thing 
would be criminal, no matter how it 
might reduce the cost to the con- 
sumer through eliminating duplica- 
tion. 


One result, for example, is that 
American roads are lined with filling 
stations in which several brands of 
the same grade of gasoline can be 
secured : and the autoist, when he fills 
his tank, has to pay not merely for 
the cost of producing and refining and 
distributing what he buys but the ad- 
ditional cost of keeping up half a 
dozen competitive organizations to 
perform the same service—half a 
dozen delivery. trucks, half a dozen 
different sets of books, half a dozen 
clerks and half a dozen other items 
of overhead for every one that is 
needed. And this in spite of the fact 
that the marketing of oil was just said 
to be in a relatively efficient state. 


But Americans are efficient. There 
can be no denying that. In fact, the 
average American business is so effi- 
cient that it is not making any money. 
That sounds fantastic but it is a sol- 
emn fact. A more popular way of 
stating it is to speak of “profitless 
prosperity.” 

This phenomenon of profitless 
prosperity is something new under 
the economic sun. It is no new thing 
for successful businesses to strike 
lean years, in which it becomes nec- 
essary to curtail production, dis- 
charge employees and possibly shut 
down the whole works. But never 
before have industries in such num- 
bers failed to make profits while they 
were running full blast. 


R. JULIUS KLEIN, of the De- 

partment of Commerce, referred 
in a recent issue of ForseEs to the 
seeming prosperity in a certain line 
of the machinery industry in which 
ten companies involved netted a turn- 
over of $14,000,000 a year: but a 
check-up of the ten companies dis- 
closed the fact that the net profit of 
all ten companies during this period 
had been only $130,000. 

What was the cause of this? Was 
it inefficiency ? 

No, it was efficiency. Had seven 
or eight of these companies been in- 
efficient, the remaining two or three 
might have . realized a handsome 
profit. But ten efficient companies, 


Miracle America 
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all fully alive to the most modern 
methods, could not make a profit. 
The most they could do was to keep 
each other from making any profit. 

To a certain type of radical mind, 
this may seem to be a very gratify- 
ing situation. This type of mind ar- 
gues that profits are exploitation and 
that, if business goes on with a min- 
imum of exploitation, the situation 
is almost perfect. 

Strange to say, the average busi- 
ness man in America is unable to 
answer this argument. It is not that 
he lacks intelligence. It is due to the 
fact, rather, that he is too busy to do 
much abstract thinking and in too 
desperate a situation to think calmly. 

But he need not worry. The argu- 
ment does not need answering, for 
business without profit cannot go on. 
One hundred and thirty thousand dol- 
lars a year is not enough to keep ten 
such companies in business, and the 
companies will soon find it out. 

Then there will be another mer- 

er. 

Possibly there will be two or three 
competitive mergers: but whatever 
the steps, the principle of co-ordina- 
tion will be employed. 


N fact, that is what is happening 

in America. Co-ordination is sup- 
planting competition. It is doing so 
in spite of the Sherman Law, perhaps 
in a measure because of it. For the 
Sherman Law, in seeming to array 
the Government against the natural 
progress of business, seems to have 
saved American Business from the 
lethargy which might have accom- 
panied a too paternalistic attitude on 
the part of the Government. The 
Sherman Law has promoted the prin- 
ciple of the present-day “merger.” 

The purpose of these mergers is 
to make profits and this does not 
please the radical mind at all. But 
the effect of these mergers is to 
socialize industry, and those who are 
engaging in these mergers are, there- 
fore, rather more socialistic than the 
Socialists. 

If this seems illogical, please re- 
member that America is a paradox. 
In America, it is the capitalists who 
are the Socialists: and it is the capi- 
talist—the modern, enlightened capi- 
talist, who most clearly sees the nec- 
essity of raising wages and shorten- 
ing the work-day while this social- 
izing process is going on. America 
is unlike any other modern nation in 
that it has no “radical movement” of 
consequence. This is because real 
America, which is industrial America, 
is so largely controlled by, “radicals.” 

Few people know that these men 
are radicals. They do not even know 
it themselves. This lack of self-con- 
sciousness is fortunate, as it enables 
them to get results. They are our 
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great labor organizers, or 
they are organizing the labor 
of the nation. They are or- 
ganizing its work. 
The self-conscious radical is con- 
tent merely to organize the workers, 
generally in some hall. But.workers 
do not work in halls, and their work 
cannot be organized in one. There 
are no tools in these halls, and no 
electric power. Nothing much can 
be manufactured there excepting con- 
versation. This conversation may 
take the form of a proposal to “seize” 
the machinery of production and dis- 
tribution, but what to do with this 
machinery after it has been seized is 
not so clear. Only in the backward 
industries—in coal and in textiles and 
in some others which have not yet 
learned the first principles of co-or- 
dination—does this sort of radicalism 
make any headway. 

Another considerable paradox of 
modern America is in the way she is 
being hounded by her debtors. 

Being hounded by creditors is a 
conventional predicament, but history 
does not present a parallel to the sit- 
uation which now exists, in which a 
great nation is constructing barrier 
after barrier to keep its debtors from 
paying their debts. 

As a result of the war, and be- 
cause American industry had become 
so phenomenally successful, this 
country at once became the great 
creditor nation of the world. We 
loaned money to our Allies in 
amounts so large as to be inconceiv- 
able even to the statesmen who were 
handling the loans. For the first 
time, the world learned to count in 
billions, and the billions were coming 
from America. 

But we did not stop with the Ar- 
mistice. We could not. America 
had the money, and surplus money 
must be either loaned or hoarded: and 
if hoarded, it soon ceases to have 
value. Money is not wealth. It is 
a symbol of wealth, and its uses are 
to effect the transfer of wealth and 
to capitalize the production and dis- 
tribution of still more wealth. If 
money is not used for this purpose, 


wealth production lags and money 
loses its value. : 


ITH the wealth of the world 

residing in America, then, it 
was inevitable that America should 
become the world capitalist. And so, 
at present, exclusive of war debts, 
the people of other nations are now 
indebted to us in excess of $11,000,- 
000,000. 

America is afraid that these debts 
will not be paid. But America is 
equally afraid that they will be. 

If paid, of course, they must be 
paid in goods. There is no other way. 
Even if they were paid in money, 
they would still be paid in goods. For 
the wealth borrowed could not be re- 
turned at all unless it is used to man- 
ufacture more wealth, that is goods: 
and these goods must be sent to 
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OW can sales be increased? 

Where can expenses be cut? 
What are the lessons of 1928 that 
can be applied to the new year? 


You are asking yourself these ques- 
tions today, knowing that in 1929 
they must be met with more ef- 
fective answers than ever before. 


In 1929, more than in any other year, 
National Cash Register products 
can help you answer them as they 
have helped hundreds of others. 


With three National Accounting 
Machines one manufacturer saved 
practically $1,000 a month. 


A Cincinnati firm doing a nation- 
wide business, attributes part of its 


What about 1929? 








sales increase to the figures made 
available with a National Account- 
ing Machine used on sales analysis. 


An installment furniture house is 
saving $1,000 a month on clerical 
and collection expense with three 
National Accounting Machines. 


A fairly small office in an eastern 
city is saving more than $250 a 
month by handling the major part 
of its bookkeeping with a National 
Accounting Machine. 


These are only.a few in many. Re- 
gardless of what business you may 
be in—there is a National Cash 
Register product that can help you 
answer that important question— 
What about 1929? 


The National Cash Register Company 


“A Business System for Every Business” 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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America in return for the original 
loan, or sold to other consumers to 
whom America will be trying to sell 
her goods instead. 

Whichever they do, it will be much 
the same to America. If Europe 
sends goods here directly, they must 
be sold at prices which will under- 
sell American products in America. 
If she sells them elsewhere, she must 
undersell American products else- 
where: and America does not want 
her to do either; for America wants 
to sell all the goods she can, in Amer- 
ica and elsewhere too. 

Nevertheless, if she does not un- 
dersell us somehow, she cannot pay 
us at all; and America cannot bear 
the thought of that. 


F Europe wastes the money in 
military adventures, she cannot 

pay it back. For military adven- 
tures only destroy wealth; they do 
not create any. 

America is awake by this time to 
the necessity for peace. Not merely 
peace for America alone, but world 
peace. Business has reached a point 
where the sheer waste of war is 
understood. 

But that leads to still another par- 
adox. Why does American business 
demand peace? That is, what are the 
economic reasons? 

So that the war can go on. 

Just that. Modern war is economic 
in its origin. That does not have to 
be argued any longer, for every dip- 
lomat and every educated industrial- 
ist agrees. Wars result from the 
competitive conflict of group with 
group in the search for raw materials 
and for markets: but where this con- 
flict actually leads to war, all sides 
lose. Victory, it is now known, is 
not victory. It is merely another 
form of victimization and may be 
even more expensive than defeat. 

The problem from this point of 
view is to avoid war while keeping 
the cause of war intact. That is, 
each nation must have political peace 
so that the trade war, which is the 
one constant menace to political 
peace, may be waged with greater 
and greater intensity. 

There is one and only one way out 
of this international dilemma; and it 
is the way which industry is taking, 
although it is being driven to the step 
by economic necessity rather than by 
political idealism. ‘That way is the 
formation of international combines 
to regulate international trade. 

The international combination in 
restraint of trade is no longer a mere 
theory. It has arrived. Its imme- 
diate object is to combine against 
America: otherwise, the various 
countries concerned could not make 
enough money to pay the American 
debt. American capital, of course, 


is being used in the financing of these 
combinations: but American corpora- 
tions, so far from being permitted to 
participate in these world movements 


to substitute co-operation for compe- 
tition, are even forbidden by law to 
get together and end the industrial 
war within our own borders. Profit- 
less prosperity is but one of the re- 
sults. The root of the next war lies 
here. 

America is also developing unem- 
ployment—large scale unemployment 
—even while business is.good. The 
Winter of 1927-1928 gave us the 
first demonstration of this. It was 
just another one of those things 
which could not happen but did. Mil- 
lions were out of work: nobody 
knew, and nobody could find out how 
many millions. Some placed it as 
high as 8,000,000. The Department 
of Labor estimated that there were 
between two and three million more 
than usual, but no one could say what 
the usual unemployment is. 

At any rate, there were long bread- 
lines in New York and-all the other 
leading cities at the very time that 
Wall Street was experiencing its 
greatest boom in history. Huge cor- 
porations were cutting melons. Mr. 
Raskob had just announced that Gen- 
eral Motors alone had manufactured 
eighty-five up-to-date millionaires. 
America has experienced many other 
worse periods of unemployment, but 
this was the first time, in this or any 
other civilization, when large scale 
unemployment accompanied a period 
of great economic activity. 


HERE are a thousand other 

ways in which the paradoxical 
character of American civilization 
may be depicted: but to go into them 
in any detail would take a whole 
volume. The purpose of these ar- 
ticles is not to mystify the reader, but 
to enable him to see a picture of 
America and to understand the pecu- 
liar nature of these present times. 

These are not the old problems 
which are confronting us, and to at- 
tempt to solve them by the old for- 
mulas would be worse than futile. 
These are new problems, growing 
directly out of conditions which have 
never obtained before. Every para- 
dox may be explained and every mys- 
tery dissolved, if one will only take 
the pains to observe America in mo- 
tion. 

It is not enough to know what 
America has been, nor what it is: 
it is equally necessary, if one wants to 
take an intelligent attitude toward his 
country’s development, to observe the 
direction in which it is going. 

I do not mean that we should be- 
come fortune-tellers. We cannot be. 
Too many things may happen to up- 
set our guesses. But we can be for- 
ward-looking. We can observe these 
happenings not as isolated phenomena 
but as different parts of one evolu- 
tionary process. And seeing that, if 
we may not mould the future society 
according to our own peculiar preju- 
dices and whims, we may at least re- 
frain from opposing our notiong to 
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the new statesmanship which is just 
now promising to bring order out 
of this new chaos. 

It is not political statesmanship, for 
America is no longer a political civil- 
ization. It is an industrial civiliza- 
tion, and only industrial statesman- 
ship can solve these problems. 

They are being solved. There is 
no call for cynicism on that score. 
Industrial statesmanship is getting in- 
to action. Whether the solution will 
be long and painful, however, or 
whether it will consist of an exciting 
and delightful transition into the 
glories of the new order, does not de- 
pend entirely upon the leaders. It de- 
pends also upon the ability of the 
followers and co-workers to realize 
that this is a great adventure and 
that they must perform their part 
willingly and completely. 

It is not enough that a few Big 
Business leaders shall understand 
what is going on. It is necessary that 
the mass of employers and employees 
shall catch the spirit of the times. 
To ring in the new, however, it is 
necessary to ring out the old, and 
ringing out the old is not always as 
easy as it sounds. 

Every business man and every 
worker in America to-day is capable 
of reacting cheerfully to the new or- 
der unless he is inhibited by habitual 
reactions. In some cases, however, 
employers who are perfectly aware 
of the changed relations between 
capital and labor, are still bungling 
the job of co-operation through per- 
mitting the old bargaining habits to 
enter into their negotiations with 
their employees. Similarly, workers 
who understand and like the new con- 
ditions, are likely to react at times 
to the ancient and archaic code of 
labor, watching the clock, passing the 
buck, giving short weight in service 
wherever opportunity offers, instead 
of accepting the new responsibilities 
which must accompany the new 
status. All of these practices, it will 
be seen upon analysis, hark back to 
the age-old tradition, from which em- 
ployers themselves are not exactly 
free, of an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween masters and men. 


OMETIMES the reactions which 
arise to confuse us are reactions 
solely of fear: and fear, in many 
cases, which has no basis in reality. 
Employees, if they are really trusted, 
are likely to be found worthy of 
trust. If one has no faith in them, 
however, he cannot expect them to 
have faith in him, and to accept some 
mere gesture of co-operation as the 
genuine article. Business, as every- 
one knows, cannot be done in an at- 
mosphere of panic. Business de- 
mands faith: and if business is to be 
done in a large way, it demands great 
faith. 
When we undertake new lines of 
action, we usually know why we do 
so, or at least have some rational the- 
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THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 











Back in the roaring forties and 
fifties fine, white sugar was not quite 
sO scarce as motion pictures, but it 
was scarce—and expensive. Espe- 
cially was this true of the thousands 
of small, pioneer communities that 
made our country at that time.. Sweet- 
ening, even of tea and coffee, was 
done mainly with molasses and crude 
syrups, or brown sugar. 

A far cry itis from the old molasses 
jug to the clean, pure white sugar that 
everybody has in abundance these 
days. The modern product is the 
result of much scientific research and 
technical skill applied to sugar refin- 
ing processes. 

Until very recently, however, little 
study has been given the raising of 
sugar cane. Only when plant diseases 
had seriously harmed crops and cut 
down, production did the growers 
begin to make adequate laboratory 


“Pass the Molasses, Roscoe” 


experiments and bring new methods 
to the rescue of the industry. The 
results obtained by introducing cer- 
tain new canes, notably the “P.O. J.” 
varieties, developed in Java, have 
shown what scientific study and ag- 
gressive action can do in this branch 
of agriculture. 

The undersigned companies be- 
lieve that the vital importance of sugar 
to our national security and well- 
being calls for the development of 
American sugar production to the 
fullest possibleextent. The favorable 
situation of these companies from the 
growing and marketing standpoint, 
should enable them to expand rapidly 
and to contribute substantially to the 
upbuilding of the industry. A book- 
let describing their activities and 
giving some idea of the way in which 
modern science has entered the field 
of sugar will be sent upon request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 





Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 
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ory in the matter. But when the new 
action is rendered ineffective by the 
injection of some old and merely 
habitual reaction, we are not so likely 
to understand, and we may conclude 
despairingly that the new theories do 
not work. 

In spite of the great strides which 
we have made, for instance, toward 
co-operation between labor and capi- 
tal, the industrial map is strewn with 
wrecks of many well-intentioned 
profit-sharing schemes, welfare pro- 
grams, “industrial democracies” and 
co-operative enterprises. Why have 


they not worked? And why, in so 
many cases, have disillusioned em- 
ployers decided to go back to the old 
methods and not undertake any new 
experiments ? 

Each case no doubt has its special 
answer, but one general answer can 
be given. Often, at least, it has 
been because, in the adoption of new 
policies, the why and the wherefore 
of the old policies have not been un- 
derstood. 

If we are to understand the new, 
and act successfully upon it, we must 
understand the old that we may suc- 


How Employees Shared in 


tion atid advise them how to sell their 
shares in the event of necessity. A 
few companies have given up selling 
stock entirely because so many em- 
ployees used them to play the stock 
market or sold them to outsiders. 

While a large part of the stock sold 
to employees in American industry 
has been offered to them within the 
last half dozen years, when business 
conditions have been unusually favor- 
able to a continual appreciation of 
their investment, there have also been 
some sad examples of companies 
which have not prospered and whose 
employee stock owners have suffered 
accordingly. Some of these concerns 
have now recovered their position 
and, if their employees held their 
shares, the present appreciation in 
value has more than compensated for 
the temporary slump resulting from 
post-war readjustments. Others have 
never regained a condition of pros- 
perity and their stock sale plans have 
long since been abandoned. 


OMPANIES which are sell- 
ing stock to their employees 
in many instances have tried to 
protect them from loss in times 
of depression by guaranteeing to 
refund all money paid on the stock 
plus interest, at any time before 
the contract is completed. A few 
have even promised to repurchase 
shares at the contract price after the 
stock has been completely paid for 
and delivered. Still others have sold 
stock to their employees for so much 
less than the current market quotation 
or have paid them such bonuses that 
a tremendous drop in price would 
have to occur before the employee 
would lose what his stock had actually 
cost him, plus a reasonable interest. 
The more recent means of protecting 
employees from losses have embodied 
a program for diversifying the risk, 
and in some instances taking the se- 
curities sold them out of the stock 
market entirely. 
As far back as 1909, the Common- 
wealth Edison Company inaugurated 
a savings plan for its employees and 
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provided that the sums deposited by 
them each week, not to exceed 5 per 
cent. of their wages, might be in- 
vested and reinvested in securities of 
the employing company and in such 
other securities as the trustees of the 
fund might approve. At the end of 
five years, the employee might have 
his savings, together with 6 per cent. 
interest returned to him in cash, or 
he might take out as many shares of 
stock as his savings would buy, or he 
might take any combination of the 
two alternatives. 


SIMILAR plan, which has no 

time limit, and under which an 
employee member at any time may 
draw out for his individual pos- 
session such securities owned by the 
investment association as the money 
this credit will buy, was started in 
1922 by a small group of affiliated 
public utilities companies in Eastern 
New York. Almost half of the 1,- 
200 employees contribute a dollar or 
more a week to a fund which is in- 
vested in securities of the com- 
pany and of other public utility 
utility corporations. Twice a year the 
association announces a list of the 
securities owned by it and the price at 
which they will be sold to individual 
members in exchange for funds on 
deposit with the association. 

The Famous Players-Lasky plan, 
adopted in 1925, provides for a five- 
year trust fund to which employees 
may contribute up to 20 per cent. of 
their salaries or wages, except that 
no one may deposit over $200 a week. 
To every dollar put in by an employee 
the company adds 25 cents. The trus- 
tees of the fund have full power to 
buy and sell with a view to obtaining 
the highest income compatible with 
safety, and as conditions of the mar- 
ket warrant, securities of any corpor- 
ation, including their own, and of any 
municipality, State or government. 
During the five-year period, accounts 
are rendered to members of the pool 
from time to time, and at the end, the 
total is to be distributed, either in 
cash or in securities, among those 
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cessfully weed it out. If we are to 
leave the past behind us, we must 
know what to leave. What is this 
position which we must abandon and 
how did we come to hold it? To an- 
swer that question, it is vitally neces- 
sary that Americans shall understand 
America—not merely the America 
which they are presently going to live 
in, but the America which they must 
leave behind. 

Our next article, therefore, will 
deal with America and how it hap- 
pened to happen. It will trace the 
course of our nationalism. 


Stock Boom 


who remain until its termination. 

Under any of these convertible sav- 
ings funds or investment pools, the 
employee in time will have in his own 
hands the disposition of a consider- 
able amount of money or securities 
and thus will be subject to the same 
influences eventually as he would had 
he purchased company stock in the 
first place. To avoid this, some com- 
panies exchange the employees’ de- 
posits for investment certificates or 
bonds, negotiable only within the com- 
pany, having a fixed rate of interest 
and guaranteed by the company. 
Where the funds which the employee 
deposits in payment for his bonds are 
invested to some extent outside the 
company, the risk is distributed at the 
same time that the financial structure 
of the corporation is not burdened 
with an excessive fixed obligation. 
Moreover, corporations which have 
no place in their financial set-up for 
stock to sell to employees may well 
find that the sale of investment cer- 
tificates accomplishes the same pur- 
pose. 

This plan for diversification and 
stabilization of employees’ invest- 
ments, advocated by John J. Raskob 
but not yet put into effect for em- 
ployees of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, is in reality, an investment 
trust. Etnployees of the General 
Electric Co.npany have invested in 
such a trust with great success for 
several years, and while it is, perhaps, 
best suited to employees of large cor- 
porations such as General Motors, 
with its 175,000 employees and Gen- 
eral Electric with its 73,000, there 
seems no reason why the idea is not 
applicable to smaller companies. 


bsg earlier experiments 
led to the organization of the 
General Electric Employees’ Se- 
curities Corporation. Following 
the sale of Liberty Bonds dur- 
ing the war, when, for the first 
time General Electric Company 
employees found how painless sys- 
tematic saving could be and how rap- 
idly the funds thus set aside accumu- 
lated, the company was petitioned to 
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embellishment, the facts about 

this Kansas City market of 21 
million people ... with a 10-bil- 
lion-dollar annual income... are 
presented in “The Book of Kansas 
City Facts,” just off the press. 


Market: Here is a market of 
highly diversified requirements 
= ing hundreds of millions of 

ollars every year for necessities 
and luxuries in distant markets that 
could much more economically be 
manufactured in and distributed 
from the Kansas City area, 


Fes S tell the story! Without 


Transportation: By rail, highway, 
air and water, Kansas City is the 
inland center of transportation, its 
facilities adequately meeting the 
needs of every section of the terri- 
tory. More than 15 million people 
can be reached at lower freight 
cost from Kansas City than from 
any other metropolis. 














Chamber of Commerce of 


KANSAS CITY 
1 r 


Industrial Committee, Room 332 
Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send me, without obligation, “The Book of Kansas City Facts.” 


Name 








KANSAS CITY 
FACTS 








Labor: Ninety per cent of Kan- 


sas City labor is white, American 
born. It is contented labor, work- 
ing in the best of surroundings, 
with a record of only seven strikes 
since 1900, and mone since 1921. 
It is efficient labor, as proved in the 
production records of Kansas City 





Not just a city 


but an empire 


Kansas City advertising does not confirte 
itself to corporate limits. Within the terri- 
tory are raw materials and manufacturing 
advantages of a highly diversified nature 
. . . many within the city itself, many 
in the smaller cities of this rich area. 
Kansas City undertakes to tell the story 
of the entire territory to interested manu- 
facturers, realizing that the city prospers 
only as its outlying territory prospers. 


















manufacturers having plants in 
other cities. 


Raw Materials: An amazingly di- 
versified list of raw materials avail- 
able in the territory is presented, 
including steel ingots, billets, sheets 
and wire, lumber, lead and zinc, 

rains, livestock and cotton, baux- 
ite and other minerals and farm 
products. 


Fuel: Coal, fuel oil and natural 


_ gas are available in plenty at rea- 


sonable cost. 


These and many other advan- 
tages the Kansas City area offers to 
the manufacturer. “The Book of 
Kansas City Facts” explains them 
in detail, and may be had on re- 
quest. In addition, any interested 
executive may have a confidentially 
submitted survey of the market for 
and production possibilities of any 
individual industry. 


Opportunity Here 
Awaits These Products 


Men’s and Women’s Clothing ++» Aircraft 
and Accessories +** Hosiery «+» Dairy 
Machinery +*7Steam Fitting and Heating 
Apparatus Furniture ++ Porcelain Ware 
Perfumery and Cosmetics+++ Millinery+++ 
Wallboard ++ Insulated Wire and Cable+++ 
Moulding of Bakelite: -»Radio Equipment 


Kansas City. Mo. 
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City. 


State 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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provide a further scheme for saving 


through payroll deduction. Seven 
per cent. bonds, in $10 units with in- 
stallments as low as 50 cents a week, 
were first offered for this purpose. 
Bonds sold to the public at the same 
time, however, paid only 5 per cent. 
and the offer to the employees was 
withdrawn after five and a half mil- 
lions had been sold. Next, in 1920, 
came the offer of 50,000 shares of the 
company’s common stock. This was 
eagerly subscribed by 30,000 employ- 
ees, for the price, $116 a share, was 
$20 below the current market quota- 
tion. Then came the depression of 
1921 and 1922. Only about 11,000 
employees completed their subscrip- 
tions and took up their stock. With 
the recovery of business, the value of 
the shares mounted to three times 
what the employees had paid for 
them and they were sold rapidly. 


HE company still felt, however, 

that there was a real need for in- 
vestment opportunity for their em- 
ployees, from which both the elements 
of risk and speculation would be re- 
moved, and on which an attractive re- 
turn could be secured. The result was 
the organization, in 1923, of the Em- 
ployees’ Securities Corporation. In 
the five years since it was started, the 
corporation has purchased with funds 
deposited by the employees, an av- 
erage of over ten million dollars a 
year, securities of approximately one 
hundred separate corporations. For 
the most part, these securities are the 
bonds, notes preferred and common 
stocks of American public utility com- 
panies, including nearly eight million 
dollars worth of General Electric 
shares. Interest, dividends and pro- 
fits from purchase and sale of these 


to the president of one of the 

large hat manufacturing con- 
cerns and by privilege of her hus- 
band’s one time association and 
friendship with the man, asked ad- 
vice concerning a son just graduated 
from High School. The father had 
had business reverses that had has- 
tened his death and the son instead 
of going to college as he ordinarily 
would have done was going to enter 
business at once. 

How could the young man most 
quickly and advantageously do this? 

“Send him to business school and 
let him learn stenography,” replied 
the executive. 

The mother who had apparently 
been expecting advice of a much 
more complex kind was greatly taken 
back. “But I don’t want him to be 
earning twenty-five dollars a week 
when he is twenty-five and the same 
sum when he is twice that age,” said 
she. 

Speaking later of the encounter 
the executive declared that many 
people have an extremely inadequate 


O's TIME ago a mother came 


securities provides for interest on the 
bonds of the Securities Corporation 
which employees of the company re- 
ceive in exchange for their deposits. 
This interest is at the rate of 6 per 
cent. a year with an additional 2 per 
cent. paid by the General Electric 
Company on all bonds in the hands of 
the original purchaser. 

The investment originally was un- 
derwritten by the General Electric 
Company, which for the first four 
years contributed one-quarter of a 
million dollars for each million de- 
posited with the Securities Corpora- 
tion, by the employees. For this the 
company received stock in the Securi- 
ties Corporation, the only stock which 
has been issued. No dividends on this 
stock were paid until 1927 when 8 per 
cent. was declared, the company thus 
securing the same return on its stock 
as the employees receive on their 
bonds. Only employees of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company may purchase 
these bonds, which may be bought and 
sold within the company but have no 
market outside. 

No matter what prompted the sale 
of stock to employees of American 
corporations in the first place, a de- 
veloped habit of saving and invest- 
ment has been the outstanding result 
of the adoption of most employee 
stock purchase plans. 

The billion and more dollars which 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board has found to be invested at the 
present time by workmen in the cor- 
porations which employ them are elo- 
quent testimony of the saving capa- 
city of American wage earners, when 
once the habit is made easy for them. 
Individually, however, their holdings 
are small, and the employee can af- 
ford to take no risk which sound 


A Short-cut 
to the ‘Top 


By J. Leroy Miller 


impression of the advantages that are 
enjoyed by the stenographer, the 
male stenographer particularly. 

“The very nature of his work,” 
said he, “places him at the hub and 
center of things and he is given un- 
usual opportunities to obtain a thor- 
ough insight into the very essentials 
of the business. In the course of 
dictation he learns to appreciate the 
multifold problems and perplexities 
that beset the executive and often- 
times gains information of conditions 
that might otherwise take him years 
to acquire. 

“What is more he is in direct per- 
sonal contact with the man in whose 
hands rests the baton of advance- 
ment. To the boss he is not Mr. 
Carson or Mr. Cresson or Mr. 
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judgment would not approve for 
other investors. 

While relatively few employees 
have lost through investing in com- 
pany securities, compared with those 
who have gained, the uncertainty of 
the continued favorable situation of 
any one company is indubitably 
greater than that involved in a com- 
bination of companies. The convert- 
ible savings fund or pool, such as is 
maintained by the Eastern New York 
public utility companies and the Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Corporation; or 
the investment trust worked out by 
the General Electric Company, repre- 
sent steps toward the elimination of 
these risks. 


F course, if in offering stock to 

its employees, a company has in 
mind the possibility that share owner- 
ship will develop an interest in the 
business on the part of the employee, 
leading to better co-operation and 
greater efficiency, it is possible that 
sale of shares in a diversified group 
of enterprises will not meet the re- 
quirement. If, however, the growing 
concern to help employees to provide 
for their old age motivates the adop- 
tion of an investment plan, that one 
which seems to afford the greatest se- 
curity, both of principal and income, 
will inevitably be selected. 

There is undoubtedly a huge 
amount available for investment by 
American workmen each year. Cor- 
porations which are assisting their 
employees to place this safely are 
helping them to build up their own 
reserve against misfortune and old 
age and are providing at the same 
time a not inconsiderable amount for 
the extension and betterment of Am- 
erican industry generally. 


Brown, but Robert or George or 
Henry. He knows him by his first 
name and instances when the ste- 
nographer is worthy, shows evidence 
of the greatest interest. Increased 
responsibility, requests for informa- 
tion and deputation of authority fol- 
low in natural sequence and before 
long the boss is saying: “Henry, 
what do you think of this Carter mat- 
ter? Pretty stiff competition. What 
are the latest developments?” Slowly 
but surely the stenographer slips in- 
to an executive position. 

“There is John Blakeston. I can 
remember him when as a youth in 
quest of a business education he com- 
muted between our town and the big 
city. I think he had two or three 
jobs before he finally went with the 
man who has raised him to an en- 
viable position in the automobile 
world. Had he not been a sten- 
ographer-secretary to the president 
do you think he would so rapidly 
have attained a lucrative position in 
the world of business? There are 


thousands of others who owe their 
success to the same cause.” 
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HEN I hear, as I frequently 

do, of large sums being made 
in the stock market through the in- 
creasing values that are being es- 
tablished—and I realize that this is 
going on to a certain extent all over 
the country—I sometimes ask my- 
self, if from one angle, it is not un- 
fortunate. For there is only one 
fundamental way to create wealth, 
and that is through work.—Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., president General 
Motors Corp. 

x * * 


Neither patents, processes nor se- 
crets are any longer an assurance 
of success. The men responsible for 
the financing of industry have came 
to recognize that scientific methods 
have largely leveled down the ad- 
vantages between one product and 
another. There are no longer any 
secrets in business—at least not in 
the most successful business.—Bruce 
Barton. 

* * * 


If we will think more of the rea- 
sons why we can succeed, and less 
of the reasons why we can’t, we are 
more apt to succeed.—L. D. Whittier. 

From L. D. Whittier, Detroit, Mich. 

* ¢.3 


The right use of leisure is no doubt 
a harder problem than the right use 
of our working hours. The soul is 
dyed the colour of its leisure 
thoughts. As a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he—Dean Inge. 
x ok x 


OR the United States to launch 
forth on a program of building 
the largest navy in the world is 
equivalent to firing cannon which will 
be heard around the world, and will 
start a competitive armament race. 
Military preparedness upon the di- 
mensions which Mr. Coolidge asks 
inevitably creates the military spirit. 
The practical results of Coolidge’s 
proposed naval bills will be contra- 
dictory to the spirit and purpose of 
the anti-war pact to which the rep- 
resentatives of sixty nations have 
signed their names.—The Rev. C. 
Everett Wagner. 
* * 
This old world we’re livin’ in 
Is mighty hard to beat. 
You get a thorn with every rose, 
But aren’t the roses sweet! 
—Frank L. Stanton. 
x * x 


Subject all products to a more rigid 
test than the purchaser requires, for 
a reputation for producing the best 
is a sure foundation upon which to 
build——Andrew Carnegie. 





THOUGHTS 


ON LIFE AND 


There is but one straight road to 
success and that is merit. The man 
who is successful is the man who is 
useful. Capacity never lacks oppor- 
tunity. It cannot remain undiscov- 
ered, because it is sought by too many 
anxious to use it.—Burke Cochran. 

From C. I. Millhouse, Camden, N. J. 

x * * 

Co-operation is not merely a means 
of saving a few dollars or a few 
hundred dollars in the purchase of 
supplies or the marketing of produce 
(though when properly managed it 
brings that result), but rather it is a 
movement which aims to lift human- 
ity to a higher level, morally, social- 
ly and intellectually as well as 
economically. Co-operation seeks to 
make it impossible for one man to 
make profit at another’s expense, to 
substitute service for profit as the 
motive of our 











HE greatest danger that con- 
fronts us in Massachusetts, in 
my humble opinion, is the result of 
avarice on the part of our “best 
people” who want something more 
than they are really entitled to. It is 
the ammunition which the conserva- 
tives pass to the radicals that pro- 
vides for their growth. I have 
been discouraged to find that those 
people who prate the loudest about 
the “Stars and Stripes,” who throw 
out their chests the farthest as our 
leading citizens, somehow or other, 
in private, are not quite as uniformly 
patriotic and disinterested as one 
might expect when listening to their 
Fourth of July orations——Governor 
Alvan T. Fuller. 
x * * 
Sometimes I think that in all my 
endeavors to make religion real what 
I am trying to say 


productive and A Gext is, “Live beauti- 
distributive agen- OR God hath not given uw fully. Put first 
cies, and in its F the spirit of fear, but of things first. Let 
practical aspects power and of love, and of a the great rever- 


to bring the 


sound mind.—II Timothy 1:7. 


ences stand at the 


necessities of life Sent in by M. Doll, Western centre of life. 
from producer to Springs, Ill. What is your Never let the 
consumer in the favorite text? A a book jostling crowd of 
cheapest possible Ps ae — oo sents oF things pull and 
manner, without ; haul you until you 


profit but with a fair return for 
every necessary service rendered.— 
The Scoop Shovel. 


* * * 


It is the growling man who lives 
a dog’s life——-Coleman Cox. 
ess 


A Prayer for Health 


Give me a good digestion, Lord, 
And also something to digest, 

Give me a healthy body, Lord, 
And sense to keep tt at its best. 


Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, 
To keep the good and pure in sight 

Which seeing sin is not appalled 
But finds a way to set tt right. 


Give me a mind that is not bored, 
That does not whimper, whine or 
sigh, 
Don’t let me worry overmuch 
About the fussy thing called I. 


Give me a sense of humor, Lord, 
Give me the grace to see a joke. 
To get some happiness from life 
And pass it on to other folk. 
—Anon. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you a Forbes book if your 
contribution is printed. If not com- 
posed by you, state source of quotation. 


yourself become a mob.”—The Rev. 
Dr. Henry Emerson Fosdick. 
Ss a 
A new type of creative artist is the 
business man who, by some peculiar 
faculty denied to the rest of us, is 
able to take ordinary men and ma- 
terials and handle them so imagina- 
tively that tens of thousands of 
people enjoy a superior existence.— 
William Feather. 
* * * 
HESE are the tests of wise 
work: that it must be honest, 
useful and cheerful. . . . Here, then, 
is your duty, workmen and trades- 
men—be true to yourselves and to us 
who would help you.—John Ruskin. 
* * 


A satisfied customer merely re- 
frains from kicking, while an en- 
thusiastic customer is one who boosts 
your line whenever he can.—Ex- 
change. 

* * * 

We are surer that we see a star 
when we know that others also see 
it—Henry George. 

* * * 

Formerly men sought jobs, now 
jobs seek men, and the most difficult 
task of every executive is to find men 
of character and ability, trained to 
a high state of efficiency—Thomas 
R. Preston. 


HERE is no very defi- 
nite single index which 
may be called into serv- 
ice for comparison but it ap- 
pears that the closing year will 


go down in American eco- 
nomic history as one of the 


Forbes Time-Saving News 


A Digest 
for 
Busy Business Men 








most prosperous witnessed in 
the post-war period to date. 

As regards such figures as 
bank clearings, mail order 
sales, automobile production 
and construction it seems quite 
certain that 1928 will prove to 
have surpassed the previous 
high figures, generally estab- 
lished in 1926. There are also 
indications that many other 
indexes for last year will also 
set up new high records. 


S was noted in this sec- 
tion last issue, there has 

been a tendency toward ir- 
regularity in general industrial 
output but this is largely of a 
seasonal nature, especially 
around the major holidays. 
And while many numerous 
factors find their output mod- 
erately lower than the peak 
levels of a month or so ago, 








Average rate for the entire 
steel industry around the mid- 
dle of the past month appeared 
to hover between 83 and 84 
per cent. of capacity, a gain 
of more than 20 per cent. over 
the same period in 1927. 


OTOR output for No- 
vember of the past year 
The News Summary has been officially placed at 
280,000 units for the United 
Credit Firmest in Eight Years... 50 States and Canada. This lat- 
World Celebrates Silver Anniversary est figure is a decline of over 
Oe ID vu cirecaeeunesee a dae's 52 30 per cent. from the previous 
. 56 month but is still nearly dou- 
Coolidge Message to Congress ee ble the 141,000 units reported 
Rail Net Sets New High Record.... 48 in the same month of last 
World Sugar Crop Gains.......... 56 year. Eleven months output 
Pan-American Congress Meets Test stands at 4,369,000, compared 
in Bolivia-Paraguay Fight....... 57 with Fey 4 a fo 
er Pag period o n ~ 
Statistics on U. S. Aviation. veettes 54 328,000 for 1926. Producers 
Dates for Tariff Revision Hearings 56 are busy getting ready for the 
Brokers’ Loans React............. 50 national automobile shows, the 
Coolidge Urges Rural White House 56 first of which opens shortly in 
Canadian Trade Sets Record....... 56 New York City. 
L Cc Si ais atc 56 Construction reports are 
ee ee ae ne + +00 + + +2 still mysteriously. irregular 
Holiday Trade Promises New Record 48 with total permits in 37 states 
east of the Rockies estimated 
at $471,000,000 for November. 

















the totals are still running 
generally high when they are 


compared with corresponding periods of previous years. 

The steel industry recovered rather smartly after its 
rapid reaction around the close of November. In recent 
weeks the Corporation has been operating around 83 per 


cent., a gain of nearly 3 per cent. in 
not so very far from the high rates 
Independents stepped up output to 


a couple weeks, and 
of early November. 
about 84 per cent., 


This figure shows a gain of 
1 per cent. over the same 


month in 1927 but is more than 20 per cent. below the 
previous month of 1928. Contemplated new projects are 
still somewhat irregular. 

Chain store sales are still on the up-grade, aided largely 
by opening of new stores. 
very good in most centers with possibility of a new record 
volume of sales for the merchandising systems of the 


Holiday trade is reported 





gaining 3 per cent. in as many weeks. 


nation. 

















ord for All Time in Profits. 
Loadings at Seasonal Low Point 


Car 


EPORTS of the Class I railway 

systems for the month of October, 
1928, do not appear to have received any- 
where near the recognition which they de- 
served. If a bull market had been boiling 
in the railway shares it is likely that Paul 
Revere crews would have been sent scur- 
rying throughout the land proclaiming 
that the American railroads have set up 
a new high record for all time in the 
profits garnered for a single month. 

But public interest in the rail shares 
was not at fever heat; likewise the car- 
riers are fearful that any show of earning 
strength on their part will promptly lead 
to new rate reductions or wage increases. 


B UT the fact remains that net railway 
operating income for the month of 


October, 1928, stood at $166,311,162, the 
highest total ever reported by Class I 
systems for a single month in railroad 
history. The figure jumped $32,000,000 
ahead of the previous month, just about 
an equal amount over the $134,000,000 
turned in for October, 1927, and eclipsed 
October of 1926 with $146,000,000, the 
previous high record month, by $20,- 
000,000. 

For the first ten months of 1928 net 
railway operating income now stands at 
over $986,000,000 which puts it well ahead 
of 1927. If the last two months of the 
past year show up as favorably as some 
dependable authorities anticipate, the 
year’s total for 1928 will stand at around 
$1,150,000,000 or higher. This figure 
would compare with a grand total of 
$1,085,000,000 in 1927 and with $1,231,- 
000,000 in 1926, which latter year is still 
pretty sure to maintain untarnished its rec- 
ord as the best year in American railway 
history. 

Gross revenues for the month of 
October increased only about 6 per 
cent. over that month of 1927, to $617,- 
000,000, while net income advanced 









nearly 25 per cent., throwing further light 
on the splendid job of management and 
economy which the railways of the coun- 
try have set up during the past year. 


AR loadings are currently on the 
toboggan of their usual season de- 
cline which usually leads to the lowest 
figure for the entire year in the final week 
of December. The declines thus far have 
not been so large or rapid, however, as 
usual, with the result that recent weekly 
figures have been larger than the same 
weeks in 1926 and by that symbol the 
largest for any corresponding week on 

record. 

Car Loadings Decline 


Around the beginning of the past month, 
loadings were still holding tenaciously not 
so far from the million-car-per-week level, 
whilst the same weeks of 1927 were down 
to below 850,000 cars and even 1926 was 
nearer 900,000 cars. Practically all of 
the classifications show good advances over 
the previous year in recent weekly load- 
ing reports. 

Latest reports anent the railway express 
systems indicate that combined railway 
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and banking interests have taken control 
through stock ownership. 


It is reported 


that such interests have control of Adams, 
American and American Railway Express 
companies and are planning to merge them 
into one huge $200,000,000 concern. 














General Movement Toward Somewhat 
Lower Levels. Grains Irregular. 
Cotton Shows Firmness 


F OLLOWING the rather sharp ad- 
vance in general commodity prices 
around the beginning of December, the 
market weakened and quotations were 
reactionary for a good portion of De- 
cember. Within the past week or two 
there has been a tendency toward mod- 
erate recovery, but quotations for the 
more important commodities are still 
irregularly below figures current a 
month ago. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Mo. Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Date: SOMO: isscscccsas 193.543 192.945 193.342 

pe ere 13.1479 13.0131 13.5348 
Bureau of Labor .....: 97.8 100.1 97.0 


Reflecting the previous advances the 
more important monthly indexes of 
commodity prices show a moderate ad- 
vance, but this movement is merely in 
the form of a recovery from the reces- 
sion which occurred in the Fall months. 
Both Dun’s and Bradstreet’s figures are 
still fractionally lower than the indexes 
reported in September of the past year. 

Weekly indexes have been highly ir- 
regular but generally tending toward 
levels during the past month or two. 
The Irving Fisher Index of wholesale 
prices, based on 1926 average levels as 
100, has been gradually easing off since 


its high point of around 100 in Septem- 
ber of last year. The latest weekly 
figure stands at 96.7, a decline of nearly 
3 points in 3 months and the lowest 
which this figure has reached since the 
early months of 1928. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





2 wks. Year 
Ago Ago 
Wheat, May .......s.08 $1.22 $1.24 $1.31 
SO ar 7 92 924 
PRR, BROT ccsccsscs —_ 48 55% 
Cotton, Mid. May ..... 2. 20.20 18.40 
A 3 6.30 7.10 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio 18 14 
SAO cc scesiesass J -0520 -0580 
Ot, BOGE asses ices 33. 28.00 33.00 
0m, Zh, PWR. ccciscces 20.25 20.25 22.75 
Steel, Pittsburgh 33.00 33.00 
MEE cecdcdnataseeraoarcccs 6.35 6.50 
CS EPS er 16.00 14.12 
inc, E. St. Louis 6.25 5.72 
Ee err ee 51.38 58.02 
Rubber, May ....0:..0 18% 181% -40 
Crude Oil, Mid- TA 200 Uae 1.21 97 
OS eee 18 18 17 


C= reports indicating a 
world crop moderately higher than 
the previous season has led to renewal 
of selling in the wheat market and that 
important commodity declined from 4 to 
5 cents per bushel in the early part of 
December. Later weeks have witnessed 
a fair recovery, but prices are still from 
2 to 3 cents per bushel below levels pre- 
vailing in the early part of the past 
month. 

Corn and the lesser grains have been 
irregular but generally lower in sym- 
pathy with wheat prices. The outstand- 
ing pillar of strength has been oats. The 
December reaction failed to shake the 
oats market to any great extent and 
subsequent recovery has brought recent 
prices a cent or more above the levels 
quoted a couple weeks ago. 

Cotton prices have been generally ir- 
regular. The unexpected increase in 
the Government’s final estimate forces 
prices for the active options down from 
$4 to $6 per bale in a couple days, but 
this loss has been made up by more 


49 


recent recovery. Good buying has ap- 
peared within the past couple weeks 
and the most recent prices show a small 
gain over quotations current around the 
middle of the past month. 

















Demonstrate New Invention for Electric 
Master Control of Type-Setting. 
Automatic Lighting From Sun 


ERHAPS the most important inven- 

tion of recent months, certainly as 
regards labor-saving, is the electrically 
operated linotype machine, which was 
demonstrated for the first time at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., by Frank E. Gannett, head of 
a newspaper chain. 

By use of the new invention hundreds 
of type-setting machines, located through- 
out the country, can be operated by a 
single operator at a single keyboard, so 
that the same type matter can be set up 
at widely separated points by one master 
control. The new device is called the 
Teletypesetter. 


i} gon of the interesting exhibits at the 
recent New York exposition of power 
and engineering was that of the General 
Electric Company, suggesting that lighting 
and power systems may soon be controlled 
by the sun. The device would be es- 
pecially useful, of course, in circuits for 
lighting city streets, advertising signs, 
window displays, and so on. 

The control would be exercised through 
a photo-electric cell so sensitized and ar- 
ranged as to turn off the light switch 
when the sun’s rays fell upon it with suffi- 
cient intensity and to turn them on the 
instant that intensity ceased to reach. the 
instrument. 



















































































































































































































































































month or year ago. 


credit conditions. 














Where business is designated as “good” 
the above map, it is actually good now oan 
not merely good by comparison with a 


The factors considered are: 
industry, employment, 




















Agriculture, 
trade, money and 
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Out of the Realm 
of Fancy 


Trusting to imagination for Facts — and to 
memory for Figures — puts Business in the 
realm of Fancy. 


Reverse the operation: Trust to Facts for imag- 
ination and to Figures for memory—and Busi- 
ness is lifted out of the realm of Fancy. 


Modern Accountancy is demanded by the logic 
of trusting to facts and figures. Its Budget is 
a guide to what should be, based on what is. 
Its Detailed Audit analyzes and checks what 
has been. Its Costs are figures based on facts. 
System and Method are the physical expres- 
sions of its established order. Good manage- 
ment served by Modern Accountancy controls, 
because through these factors of facts and 
figures Business itself is lifted out of the realm 
of Fancy. 
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Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Bank & Insurance Stocks 


Write for BT-1 


Guttag Bros. 


Members New York Produce Exchange 
16 Exchange Place New York 


Sent for three months 
without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 









































CAN YOU USE AN EXECUTIVE? 


Slightly under forty. Over twenty-five years 
successful experience in a line allied to textiles, 
salvage, etc. Desires to liquidate business hav- 
ing no future. Experienced in trading, buying, 
selling, financing, also in foreign trade, both 
import and export. Highest references given 
and expected. Box 714, Forbes Magazine, 120 
5th Avenue, N. Y. C 


2% H. to N.Y. 
1% Ht. to Phila. 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Credit Situation Firms to New High 
Since 1920. Brokers’ Loans Still High. 
New Financing Increases 





HE seasonal advance in interest rates 

not only began earlier than usual last 
month but it has gone further and has 
been more decisive than in average 
previous years. Following the usual 
tightening in the situation around the be- 
ginning of December, rates failed to ease 
off as rapidly as had been anticipated. 
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On the other hand, they have been firm- 
ing up, or generally very firm, throughout 
most of the past month and the year-end 
sees rates on all important credit instru- 
ments at the highest in about eight years. 


2 Wks. Year 











Ruling Ago Ago 
Call GAOREY .cccccdissccce 9% 7% To 
60-90 day time............ 7% 7 4 
Commercial paper ...... 514 5% a 
New York rediscount... 5 § 3% 


EK, VEN more important than the rise in 
call money rates has been the rapid 
and decided advance in the time money 
market. After holding at around 7 per 
cent. for well. over a month, demand 
sprang rapidly at an unprepared and small 
supply and the rate rode up to 734 per 
cent., in a few days, equalling the year’s 
previous high and recording the firmest 
rate for short-term accommodation seen 
in over seven years. 


Brokers Loans Ease Off 


EANWHILE, brokers’ loans have 

reacted but moderately from their 
recent high levels and are still not far 
from the highest on record. Latest figures 
show total loans to brokers as reported by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
at $5,175,000,000. This figure compares 
with the high point for all time set at 
$5,395,000,000 in the week ended December 
5th. 

New financing has taken a new lease on 
life during the closing months of the past 
year and the monthly totals have recovered 
smartly from their mid-Summer dullness. 
Figures for the month of November in- 
dicate total financing at nearly $406,000,- 
000, a gain of well over $100,000,000 over 
the preceding month, but still considerably 
behind the 1928 peak as well as below the 
same month of 1927. 


y gered financing plans for De- 
cember have taken the form of an 
offering of certificates of indebtedness at 
41% per cent. interest. The issue is in two 
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| Dallas 


°| ee and Distribution Center of 
aE: Southwest<I'welve Million People 
-Six Billion Dollar Market + « « «« 


a 


D ALLAS brought industrial engineers 

to her city ... they worked, they 
studied, compared conditions, resources 
and trends in Dallas and the great South- 
west, and reported ... that nowhere in 
the country were conditions better suited 
for industry than in this territory! The 
engineers declared that uncommon op- 
portunities exist here for new manufac- 
turers—especially for the 18 industrial 
classifications shown here, although there 
are excellent manufacturing opportuni- 
ties in many other lines. Your investment 
in manufacturing facilities to serve this 
great Southwest Empire will show a 
greater return,and havea certain factor 
of safety, unsurpassed by any other 
geographic division. Check the reports 
below that you wish to receive. No. 4 is 
essential—we have checked it for you. 


Any one or 
all of these 
special re- 
ports free to 
executives 


MAIL THE COUPON 





presents specific 
Opportunities to 
manufacturers in 
18 major lines 


Is yours included? 


Glass Bottles and Jars 
Pottery and Porcelain Ware 
Canning and Preserving 
Boots and Shoes 

Leather Goods 

Men’s Clothing 
Women’s Clothing 
Cotton Goods 

Knit Goods 

Dyeing and Finishing 
Cotton Small Wares 
Furniture 

Wood Work 

Paints and Varnishes 
Soap and Perfume 
Drugs, Cosmetics, etc. 


Agricultural Implements 
Gas and Oil Stoves 


WC ONAVAYN 
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Industrial Dallas, Inc., 


1162 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 


Please send the reports checked below to: 


Name 








Title 





Company. 





Address yA 





[] 1. Market Map of the Southwest 
[] 2. The Southwest—Six Billion 
Dollar Market 





- Dallas—Distribution Center 
4. Industrial Survey of Dallas 
[J 5. Dallas as a City in Which to Live 


L] 6. The Growth of Dallas 
(] 7. Texas Corporation Laws 
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Without Bias 


If you live on the north side, you 


























are apt to regard property values 





there optimistically.“ Living” no- 





where, The American Appraisal 





Company regards values with 





the cold and dispassionate eye 





of analysis—seeking facts alone, 





reflecting them in valuations 











which are invariably supportable. 

















THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 




















A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 



























































FENNER & BEANE 


60 Beaver Street 50 East 42nd St. 
New York New York 


Conditions affecting the price of oil securities 
are notably subject to abrupt changes. 
Such a change is taking place now— 
it is discussed in our new circular 


“The Oil Industry and Oil Stocks” 
Our private wires extend to: BRANCH OFFICES 


Asheville (2) Clarksville Galveston Little Rock Richmond 
Atlanta _ Columbus Greensboro Memphis (2) Rocky Mount 
ame City Concord Greenville,Tex. | Meridan —.. 
us i Coney Island Helena Montgomery 
ng all Corsicana Hot Springs Muskogee — 
Cuero Houston Nashville 

are wll Dallas Independence New Orl’ns(3) —— 
Charleston Elizabeth City Jackson, Tenn. Norfolk Washington 
Charlotte Fort Worth La Grange Okmulgee Wilmington 
Chattanooga Gadsden Laurel Pensacola Winston Salem 
MEMBERS: New York Stock Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 

New York Cotton Exchange National Raw Silk Exchange 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange Rubber Ex. of New York, Inc. 
New York Coffee & Sugar Ex. New York Curb Market (Associate) 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange and other Principal Exchanges. 
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series, one running for nine months, and 
the other for twelve months, the latter 
maturing December 15th of this year. The 
shorter maturity was announced at about 
$200,000,000 and the one-year notes at 
about $300,000,000. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have begun their usual seasonal expansion 
and totals are currently showing gains of 
more than $6,000,000,000 a week over the 
previous year, the largest gains thus re- 
corded in many years, if not a new high 
record for all time. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





Fed. Dists. 1928 1927 
New York ..... $12,072,003,000 $ 8,178,615,000 
a rr 729,660,000 859,330,000 
Philadelphia .... 690,003,000 642,950,000 
Cleveland ...... 732,278,000 751,052,000 
Richmond ..... - 339,415,000 357,839,000 
Atlanta ...... : 323,458,000 313,743,000 
RAMGOEO  oecececs 1,653,118,000 1,512,094,000 
BANGS. 200s. 378,824,000 354,738,000 
Minneapolis ..... 209,308,000 214,839,000 
Kansas City ... 334,879,000 344,757,000 
SS eee 231,382,000 217,722,000 
San Francisco... 964,683,000 940,286,000 

ZO. acne ces $18,700,011,000 $15,687,965,000 




















World Celebrates Silver Anniversary of 
Aviation. Shows and Conferences in 
U. S.—Statistics on Rapid Progress 


a HE past month has been given over 
not so much toward any new and spec- 
tacular records for long or _ sustained 
flights, but to a pause on the part of ex- 
perts and the world in general to ‘con- 
template the tremendous progress which 
aviation has already made and to plan for 
the anticipated future progress on broad 
and safe fundamental grounds. 

Twenty-five years after that historic 
day on December 17th, 1903, when Wilbur 
and Orville Wright made the first suc- 
cessful flight in a heavier-than-air ma- 
chine, the world paused to pay tribute to 
their achievement. Aerial pilgrims from 
nearly every advanced country of the 
world found themselves assembled near 
Kitty Hawk, N. C. 

Various fleets of giant transport planes 
and all manner of airplanes brought 
diplomatic representatives from nearly 50 
foreign countries, along with 60 of the 
leading aircraft manufactures and high 
governmental dignitaries, to attend the un- 
veiling of the Congressional monument at 
the spot where Orville Wright took. off 
on his famous flight of 59 seconds. 


First American Plane Show 


ARLIER in the month well over 

100,000 persons had attended the In- 
ternational Aeronautical Exposition in 
Chicago. This was the first formal air- 
plane show in the United States and there 
were nearly 100 individual planes repre- 
sented at the Exposition. 

At approximately the same time the 
International Civil Aviation Conference 
was held in Washington. Six departments 
of the Federal Government took active 
part in arranging the conference, which 
welcomed more than 200 delegates from 
about 50 foreign nations to the celebration 
of the silver anniversary of aviation. 
Aside from the formalities of celebrating 
this jubilee, the conference accomplished 
a great deal of splendid work in the in- 
ternational exchange of plans and ideas 
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and in the general furtherance of aviation. 
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Will Rubber Go UP or DOWN 


VERY business executive concerned in any 
way with rubber, as a commodity, as a 
factor in financial transactions, as a major 
material or essential element in any phase of 
manufacturing, has a vital interest in all devel- 
opments that affect rubber prices. And things 
are happening in rubber —things that must 
have a far-reaching influence. 

For instance, the removal of restriction on 
the export of rubber from the British East 
Indies may utterly change the rubber market. 
Then what about rubber tomorrow? Don’t go 
it blind, don’t depend on hearsay — get the 
facts. There 7s one sure way in which you can 
get the facts im time —through Henderson 
Rubber Reports. 

For many years F. R. Henderson has pro- 
vided, for a small group of rubber specialists, a 
unique information service covering rubber in 
all its phases, based on expert research and 
personal contacts in Europe and the Far East. 

We have an interesting circular fully describing this 


comprehensive service. Write for a copy today, there is 
no obligation—/fill in, detach and send the coupon now. 
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F. R. Henderson, President 
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44 Beaver Street 


pibestees| HE NDE RSON 


RUBBER REPORTS, INC. 


New York 
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The requests for this service were so numer- 
ous that it seemed advisable to offer it to the 
public generally. With this in mind, the scope 
of the service has been broadened, a greater 
fund of information is now included, and the 
work of securing the essential data, and of pre- 
senting it clearly and concisely, has been as- 
signed te a special organization, Henderson 
Rubber Reports, Inc. 

At a cost quite nominal in view of the effort 
and experience which the service represents, 
Henderson Rubber Reports furnish the sub- 
scriber with facts of immense value about 
rubber, based on a thorough and scientific 
study of the whole industry. 

Whatever your interest in rubber, you can’t 
afford to be without a knowledge of the factors 
that determine prices. Henderson Rubber Re- 
ports give you the pertinent facts, presented 
compactly and completely — all the facts that 
count while they stz// count. 


COUPON _ 


Henderson Rubber Reports, Inc. 
44 Beaver Street, New York 














I am interested in rubber. Without obligation on my 
part, send me your circular describing Henderson 
Rubber Reports, with specimens of your charts. 























Does your 
Company 
close for the 
day at 3? 


It might as well, if stenog- 
raphers are so jammed 
with work they can’t 
possibly take more dicta- 
tion after 3 o’clock. 


With important letters 
(when is a letter not im- 
portant?) waiting to be 
answered and dictators 
with the answers on the 
tips of their tongues. 


The Ediphone is néver 
overloaded; it can’t say, “I 
haven’t the time” and 
works anywhere, anytime. 


Your company owes 
every dictator instant serv- 
ice. The Ediphone pro- 
vides it. 

Telephone “The Ediphone,” 
your city, or let us send you 
the interesting book, “An Easy 
Way to Chart Your Corre- 


spondence.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
















World-Wide 


Service 
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The Aeronautics Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has recently issued a 
report on statistics of the aviation 
and air transport industry in the United 
States. The report shows that on Septem- 
ber 15th, 1928, not quite 25 years after 
the first flight, the United States had 
18,460 miles of airways in operation. 

The figures further show that there are 
600 air service operators listed in the 
United States, 1,400 concerns and _ indi- 
viduals listed in the aviation trade di- 
rectory, 3,106 licensed pilots, 2,221 ap- 
plications pending for pilot licenses, 
6,475 student permits issued or pending, 
and nearly 5,000 licenses issued or pending 
for airplane mechanics. 

The report states that there are 386 
municipal airports, 340 private and com- 
mercial airports, 256 intermediate or De- 
partment of Commerce fields, 62 army, 
17 navy, 326 auxiliary fields and 890 pro- 
posed airports. 




















Cotton Estimate Higher Than Expected 
But Prices Act Well. Decline in 
Consumption of Cotton 


Ts Department of Agriculture has 
issued its final estimate on the cot- 
ton crop for the past year and contrary 
to expectations the estimate shows an 
advance. 

Figures of the Government reporting 
board place the 1928-29 cotton yield in 
the United States at 14,373,000 bales as 
of December Ist, 1928. This compared 
with an estimate of 14,133,000 bales as 
of November Ist, 1928. The latest esti- 
mate is considerably larger than the 
final yield for 1927 at 121,955,000 bales 
but shows a considerable decline from 
the 1926 final crop of only a little less 
than 18,000,000 bales and from the final 
yield for 1925 at 16,100,000 bales. 


Ginning Reports 


UREAU of the Census reports cot- 
ton of the 1928 growth ginned prior 
to December Ist at 12,562,000 bales. This 
figure shows an increase of 1,240,000 
bales in two weeks and compares with 
ginnings to the same date in 1927 of 
11,742,000 bales and with figures to that 
date in 1926 of 14,644,000 bales. 
The Department of Agriculture esti- 


| mates the area of cotton for harvest in 


1928 at a little over 45,000,000 acres, 
compared with only 40,000,000 acres har- 
vested in the previous year, and with a 
5-year average of about 41,000,000 acres. 

Previous to issuance of the bearish 
Government estimate, cotton prices had 
been strong, with futures near the 21- 
cent level for the first time this season. 
Authorities generally expected a decline 
in the Government estimate and the sur- 
prising advance caused two or three 
days of heavy selling. 

Frederick W. Tattersall of Manches- 
ter has recently published a study on 
world consumption of American cotton 
during the present season. He estimates 
such world consumption of this coun- 
try’s cotton at 14,900,000 bales. This 
figure compares with an actual con- 
sumption last season of 15,407,000 bales 
of American cotton, according to the 
International Spinners Federation. The 
decline of about 500,000 bales in world 
consumption of American cotton is at- 
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tributed in large measure by Mr. Tat- 


tersall to the increased crop of Egyptian 
cotton, 
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The annual report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture does not predict a definite 
value for gross agricultural income dur- 
ing the crop year of 1928-29, but it 
intimates very strongly that the figure 
will show a very good advance over 
1927. Gross farm income for that year 
was $12,253,000,000 and reliable authori- 
ties place the total for 1928 moderately 
above $12,300,000,000. This would be the 
largest farm income realized since 1925, 
and with that single exception would be 
the largest turned in since the record 
year of 1920. 
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Oil Production Continues Slow Advance. 
Plans for Export Association. 
Sugar Crop Larger 


Pp ETROLEUM—After a short period 

of reaction domestic production of 
crude petroleum in the United States 
has again resumed its long and steady 
advance. The latest report of the 
American Petroleum Institute places 
weekly production at a daily average of 
2,521,000 barrels, or a gain of nearly 
15,000 barrels per day over the preceding 
week. The latest weekly figures com- 
pare with daily average production of 
2,488,000 barrels in the same week of the 
previous year and are gradually growing 
a little closer to the peak production of 
2,586,000 barrels per day in the week 
ended July 30th, 1927. 

The Ninth Annual Convention of the 
American Petroleum Institute has fin- 
ished its recent sessions in Chicago. The 
usual orations on the necessity for con- 
trol of the oil industry in this country 
were delivered, but the convention went 
somewhat further this year. Sugges- 
tions were made that if present limita- 
tion policies do not appear sufficient, the 
Institute shall take up seriously the mat- 
ter of appointing an oil czar, who would 
have complete control over production 
of individual companies and individual 
pools throughout the country. 


Oil Export Association 


6 yrpeen- advantage of the Webb Act, 
a number of conferences of oil com- 
pany executives were held during the 
convention, from which meetings a 
formal export association for the oil 
trade is expected to develop in the near 
future. Exports of crude oil for the 10 
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Hahn Department Stores, Inc. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of Delaware) 


$22,700,000 642% Convertible Preferred Stock 


Each share convertible into two shares of Common Stock at any time up to ten days before the date upom which it shall 
have been called for redemption. 


454,000 Shares Common Stock 


CAPITALIZATION 


Preferred Stock (Par Value $100 Per Share) . 
644% Convertible . . . j . 
Common Stock (No Par Value ‘ ‘ ‘ 


Presently to be 
Authorized Outstanding 
‘ ‘ $60,000,000 
; ‘ mn $23,000,000, 
+ 5,000,000 Shs. 1,284,000 Shs. 


*Including 460,000 shares reserved for conversion of 614% Convertible Preferred Stock and 100,000 shares 


reserved for sale under options. 


**This amount may be decreased. 





Mr. Lew Hahn, President of Hahn Department Stores, Inc., has summarized his letter regarding the Corporation in part as follows. Copies of this letter 
may be had from the undersigned upon request, and the following is subject to the further information contained therein. “ oo 


A NATION-WIDE DEPARTMENT STORE CHAIN 


‘‘Hahn Department Stores, Inc., has been incorporated 
to centralize the ownership and coordinate the operation 
of a large number of long-established department store 
businesses of demonstrated individual earning power. 


The initial group, comprising the following 22 compan- 
ies, all of the common stock of which has been or will be 
acquired directly or indirectly, will constitute the nu- 
cleus for further additions of similar character. Amon 
the businesses being acquired at the outset are severa 
stores which are the most important in their respective 
sections of the country. 


Jordan Marsh Company ........++++e++++++boston, Mass. 


C. F. Hovey Company .....e.eeeees ceccee -Boston, Mass. 
L. S. Donaldson Company ...........-Minneapolis, Minn. 
TRS TAN IRE 6c 65550 650466000 oceeee. Seattle, Wash. 


Thee Golder RRAMe soc. 5.06 0:0'0-0000000000000b. Pa, Man. 
The Rollman €% Sons Company .......... Cincinnati, O. 


Herpolsheimer Company...... ...-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Titche, Goettinger Co., Inc........ 2:00 eieedant Dee, Dek. 
O’Neill €# Company, Incorporated .......Baltimore, Md. 
Quackenbush Company ........ a.cccce0e ok eeraas, Ju, J. 
The A. Polsky Company....... occcccccccccccAkrom, O. 


The Morehouse-Martens Company .......-Columbus, O. 
The James Black Dry Goods Company .....Waterloo, Ia. 
Rudge €f Guenzel Co.........00- 0 0000000.0kSRGONt, JueD. 
The Meve’s Company ........+++++.-Greensboro, N. C. 
The L. H. Field Company ...........++++-Jackson, Mich. 
F. N. Joslin Company .........+++eee+++++-Malden, Mass. 
The Muller Company, Limited ........Lake Charles, La. 
A. E. Troutman Company ..... oe eeeee Greensburg, Pa. 
Louis Samler, Inc....... cccccccecosoccccc chee, Pa. 
The Welber Company.........++e0ee++++++Columbus, O. 
Wright-Metzler Company ..........-+.+-Connellsville, Pa. 
(Phe Troutman Company-Connellsville) 


CONSOLIDATION 


The aggregate sales volume of over $108,000,000 for the 
twenty-two units in the fiscal year ending January 31, 
1928 indicates the large purchasing power of the Corpora- 


tion. This will make possible for each store an outstand- 
ing buying representation in all the important markets 
of the world which should result in important economies, 
and in a closer contact with style trends and with the 
many buying markets. Each of the stores will have the 
benefit of improvements in systems and methods result- 
ing from expert comparison of all phases of operations. 

All the stores will continue to operate under their own 
long-established names and under those executives who 
have been largely responsible for their success. A sub- 
stantial amount of the Common Stock of Hahn Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., will be owned by member store execu- 
tives. The central organization of expert executives will 
be concerned with the coordination of buying activities, 
the development of more effective methods, and the sound 
expansion of the chain as favorable opportunities arise. 
Mr. ager W. Mitton, president of Jordan Marsh Com- 
pany, will be Chairman of the Board of Directors of Hahn 
Department Stores, Inc. 


EARNINGS 

The combined net profits of the twenty-two companies 
above named, as certified by Messrs. Ernst €% Ernst, after 
excluding income, profits and losses from certain invest- 
ments, real estate and life insurance not to be retained; 
deducting salaries of local store executives and employees 
and rentals to be paid, in lieu of salaries, rentals and other 
occupancy expenses previously charged; excluding certain 
other non-recurring charges averaging for the three 
ears $204,291.79 per year; eliminating amortization of 
easeholds now written off; adding to income 6% on $4,- 
000,000 new cash but without making any provision for 
expenses of the holding company; and deducting deprecia- 
tion, and Federal income taxes at the present rate of 12%, 

were as follows: 


For the fiscal Equivalent Equivalent 
year ended Net Profits Times Pfd. Div. Per Share 
January 31st as above Req. Common 

1926 $6,086,626.02 4.0 $3.57 
1927 6,23,4,406.30 4-1 3.69 
1928 6,130,63'7.75 4-1 3.61 





The Corporation has agreed to make application to list both the 644% Convertible Preferred Stock and the 
Common Stock on the New York Stock Exchange. 


642% Convertible Preferred Stock—$103 Per Share 


and Accrued Dividend 


Common Stock—$38 Per Share 


This offering is made in all respects, when, as and if issued and delivered to and accepted by us and subject to the approval of our 


counsel. 


e reserve the right to reject any and all subscriptions in whole or in part, to allot less than the amount applied for, 


d to close the subscription books at any time without notice. It is expected that delivery of temporary stock certificates 
will te made “a or Seat | eae 8, 1929, at the office of Lehman Brothers, 16 William Street, New York, N. Y., 
against payment therefor in New York funds. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


PRINCE €? WHITELY 


The above statements are not guaranteed, but are based on information which we believe to be true. 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


TRUST &SAVINGS BANK 


is the result of a half 
century of develop- 
ment paralleling the 
growth of California. 
Its services extend 
over the entire South- 
ern half of the state 
through conveniently 
located branches in its 
principal cities. 


ew 
New York Office 


Paut K. Yost, Vice-President 


52 Wall Street, Suite 2003 


Resources more than 
300 million dollars 
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Mention of “Forbes” 


Maintains 


Big Sales-Service 


Organization 


Has World-Wide Repre- 
sentation 


Wherever American made 
cars are in use Stewart- 
Warner accessories are 
much in evidence. This 
condition has made neces- 
sary the maintenance of a 
chain of sales-service 
agencies around the globe. 
That the test of years of 
world-wide service has 
been successfully met is 
evidenced by the steady 
healthy growth of the 
world’s largest accessory 
Corporation. A _ list of 
products manufactured to- 
gether with copies of the 
latest financial reports will 
be mailed to any address 
on application. 


STEWART-WARNER 


SPEEDOMETER CORP’N. 
1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 


and subsidiaries 
The Bassick-Alemite Corp’n. 
The Alemite Mfg. Corp’n. 
The Bassick Co. 
The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n. 
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months ended October 3lst, 1928, totaled 
15,753,000 barrels, or a gain of nearly 25 
per cent. over the 12,846,000 barrels re- 
ported in the corresponding period of 


the previous year. Gasoline exports in- 
creased more than 20 per cent. over 1927 
at a total of more than 45,000,000 barrels 
over the first 10 months of 1927. 


Total Coal Production: Advances 
(Millions of Tons) 
/ | 


l 
wo A 
V 


1927 1928 


S UGAR—The Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates the world sugar crop 
for the 1928-29 season at 29,720,000 short 
tons. This estimate shows an increase 
of more than 5 per cent. over the 
previous year’s estimate of 28,244,000 
short tons. An increase of 8 per cent. 
is indicated in the total cane sugar crop, 
while the beet sugar crop remains prac- 
tically stationary. The Cuban crop is 
placed at 5,488,000 short tons, against 
4,493,000 short tons reported for the 
1927-28 season. 
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Statistics Show Dominion Prosperous 
with Rapid Gains in Trade. Credit 
Remains Firm 


OMINION Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports that the month of October, 
1928, when allowances are made for sea- 
sonal variation, showed the highest level 
of industrial production ever reported for 
a single month in Canadian history. News- 
print production has set new high records 
for all time, logging operations are in- 
creasing rapidly, construction is high, steel 
and iron mills are operating far above last 
year, mining continues to gain rapidly and 
even the textile situation shows decided 
improvement. 

For the fiscal year ended October 31, 
1928, Canadian trade with the United 
States amounted to $1,318,000,000, an in- 
crease of $123,000,000 over the previous 
fiscal year at $1,195,000,000. The 1928 
figures set up a new high record for such 
trade between the two nations. Canadian 
imports were up nearly $100,000,000 at 
$805,000,000, while exports gained $20,- 
000,000 to $493,000,000. 


HE results of high business activity, 
coupled with considerable local specu- 
lation and the demand for money in New 
York speculative markets, have been to 
create a decidedly firm credit situation in 
Canada, also. High interest rates at home, 
seasonal movement and tendency of ex- 
change rates have all indicated a possible 
return to Canada but thus far it has not 
yet set in and New York is still drawing 
small amounts of gold from the Dominion. 
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Coolidge Message Starts Congress on 
Final Session. Tariff Revision Hear- 
ings. Plans for a Rural White House 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S message 

to Congress, at the opening of the 
final session of the Seventieth Congress 
last month, stressed somewhat more a re- 
view of the closing Coolidge administra- 
tion, rather than outlining any demands 
for future legislation. Most of the latter 
part of the message was in form of broad 
suggestions on important questions but it 
appears that Coolidge does not want to 
embarrass his successor in office by start- 
ing any new policies at the close of his 
administration. He is giving Hoover a 
clear road for initiation of his own policies 
after March 4th. 

Despite the above tendency, President 
Coolidge’s message reiterated the plan for 
construction of 15 cruisers and one air- 
craft carrier, advocated some form of 
harmless farm relief, construction of the 
Colorado River dam, private operation of 
Muscle Shoals, immigration restriction, 
railway mergers and conservation of 
natural resources. 

The long-fought Swing-Johnson, or 
Boulder Dam Bill has finally passed the 
Senate and is now in final conferences. 


Tariff Revision Hearings 


T HE Ways and Means Committee of 
the House will begin hearings on 
tariff revision at a special session on 
January 7th. The dates for hearings on 
individual groups have been announced as 
follows: 


1.Chemicals, oils and paints ...... Jan. 7 8, 9 
2. Earthenware, glassware......... Jan. 10, 11 
3. Metals and manufactures..... Jan. 14, 15, 16 
4. Wood and manufactures........ an. 17, 

B. SOMES MOUMIIER. occ 6 0:.0:0:6:00000 an. 21, 22 
6. Tobacco manufactures. ........sccee Jan. 23 
7. Agricultural products....... Jan. 24, 25, 28 
8. Spirits, wines and beverages......... 29 
9. Cotton and manufactures..Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 1 
TE ee, EMA, FOUR. cnsiccccscacccanas Feb. 4, 5 
11. Wool and manufactures...... Feb. 6, 7, 8 
12. Silk and silk goods......ccccccces Feb. 11, 12 
13. Papers and DOGS. <<... :0:00.0:0.5:0:0: Feb. 13, 14 
ie ES o5<5 cna caine aes Feb. 15, 18, 19 
ib Seer Fe Zi, 22 
Administrative and miscellaneous....... Feb. 25 


In line with the apparent Coolidge policy 
of doing all he can for the incoming ad- 
ministration is the President’s recent sug- 
gestion for the establishment of a rural 
White House, where the President may re- 
tire for short rests and vacations, without 
being too far away from the Washington 
headquarters. 




















Progress Made at Lugano. Pan-Ameri- 
can Crisis in Bolivia’s Controversy. 
Mexico’s New President 


TT? LEAGUE—The Fifty-third ses- 
sion of the Council of the League of 
Nations has closed its session at Lugano 
with the satisfaction of having made 
definite headway in some of the perplexing 
problems of the Continent. The most im- 
portant topic was once more the German 
reparation problem and after several con- 
ferences between ministers of the “Big 
Three,” Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many, these powers appear to have agreed 
on the committee of experts to work out 
the plan for funding Germany’s war debt. 
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There has also been a more friendly 
attitude toward the United States on the 
question of arms limitation and a tendency 
to co-operate to the fullest degree in such 
plans for the Preparatory Disarmament 
Conference. The latter meeting is sched- 
uled for March but it may be postponed 
to give President Hoover a chance to 
formulate his policy before the conference 
convenes, 


OLIVIA VS. PARAGUAY—It seems 
logical that Bolivia, cut off by Chile 
from the Pacific, has long cast covetous 
eyes on the 100,000 square miles of terri- 
tory northwest of the Paraguay River, 
now owned by Paraguay and constituting 
nearly a half of its entire area. As a 
matter of fact, Bolivia has long claimed 
rights on this district, called the Chaco 
Region. 
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Around the middle of last month Bolivia 
claims that Paraguayan soldiers attacked 
a Bolivian patrol on Bolivian territory. 
Bolivia promptly broke diplomatic rela- 
tions and the fires of war seethed high 
in hearts, if not in deeds. 


South American Conciliation 


AN-AMERICAN—The hostile ges- 

tures between Bolivia and Paraguay 
were almost perfectly timed to coincide 
with the opening of the International 
Conference of the American States on 
Conciliation and Arbitration. The ses- 
sion is the result of the Cuban meeting 
last Spring and met at Washington in 
the interests of lasting peace in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Perhaps with just a touch of realiza- 
tion for their comparative helplessness 
in such a crisis, the conference passed 
a resolution hoping for an amicable 
settlement of the Bolivian controversy. 

Meanwhile, Paraguay has appealed to 
the League of Nations, Chile has offered 
her services as a mediator, and at this 
writing it appears that Bolivia will have 
considerable “justifying” to do in later 
years if she actually forces hostilities. 

President-elect Hoover continues his 
campaign of distributing white-winged 
doves throughout the South American 
nations, and the Bolivian affair was 
timely, in this light also. 


CG BRITAIN—Business in gen- 
eral has remained almost at a 
standstill during the critical and anxious 
days of King George’s illness. Follow- 
ing the record-breaking trip of the 
Prince of Wales from South Africa to 
his father’s bedside the British public 
breathed easier, cheered by King 
George’s gallant fight. 


EXICO—Emilio Portes Gil, for- 
merly Secretary of the Interior in 
the Calles Cabinet, has taken his oath 


of office as Provisional President of the 
Republic. 





The 


Papers 
Were Safe 


the INK Had Faded Away 


Why Take Chances?-When 
You Can Guarantee the 


Lifetime Legibility of 
All that is Written by 


Using Only 


SANFORD? 


“The Ink That Has Defied Time for 70 Years’ 
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BONDS CAN BE BOUGHT UNDER 
THE MONTHLY SAVING PLAN 


TH lesson of saving has been taught so thor- 
oughly that there is hardly a person who does 
not have some form of savings account. The 
sensible thing to do is to buy safe securities 
with your savings, thus increasing the return 
on your money. 





























—Financial progress 
assured 


With the amount that you 
regularly lay aside eac 

month you can buy Baird & 
Warner bonds. The interest 
paid onsuch payments is 6%. 
Such a plan is surely the 
sensible way to accumulate 
money. 


















BUY BAIRD « WARNER BONDS 


BAIKD & 
You , WARNER 
should have “ en 
a copy of “The Bane © og Rae Me 
. > py of ‘*The Applica- 
Application of Real tion of Real Estate Know- 


Estate Knowledge to 
Real Estate Bonds.”’ 


It will be sent free 


ledge to Real Estate Bonds.”’ 








‘BAIRD & WARNER. Inc. - CHICAGO 


134 §.LA SALLE STREET 
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Why not have your 


dividends payable 
monthly? 


When you invest your money in 
Cities Service Common stock, your 
dividends are payable monthly— 
your check is mailed to reach you 
on the first of every month. 


Add this important factor of regu- 
lar monthly dividends to your 
large return—over 744% at the 
present price—and it is apparent 
that Cities Service Common is a 
good security to buy and keep. 


Clip and mail 


Hen 
& 
GO WALL ST: 
BRANCHES IN 


herty 


NEW ‘YORK 
RINCIPAL CITIES 





- HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO., 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me full information about 
Cities Service Common stock. 
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Marketability 


IVERSIFIED 

SHARES enjoy an 
active market. You can 
find their price in leading 
newspapers, where they 
are quoted daily. All of 
the stocks represented in 
Diversified Shares are list- 
ed on recognized Ameri- 
can exchanges and, with 
but minor exceptions, on 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


This advertisement is No. 6 of a 
series on the Seven Posts of 
Appeal behind Diversified Trus- 
tee Shares, Series B. The Shares 
represent yo ownership 
in New York ’ 
Tel. & Tel., duPont, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, U. S. Steel and 
25 other great American Cor- 
porations. 


Write for Booket 5 








THROCKMORTON & CO. 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone CORtlandt 6610 
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Gerard Swope, president, General Elec- 
tric Company: 

“The electrical manufacturing business 
for 1928, on the whole has been quite sat- 
isfactory, with an 
increase in volume 
of about seven per 
cent. 

“It is remarkable 
that the use of elec- 
tric current in the 
homes and in the 
factories continues 
high rate of increase 
from year to year. 
The 1928 rate of increase is about eight 
per cent., and, as stated last year, this is 
becoming one of the best indices of gen- 
eral and industrial conditions in America. 

“Basic economic conditions are sound, 
inventories not unduly expanded, credits 
and collections satisfactory, earnings of 
labor are’ high and employment steady, all 
of which presage a favorable outlook for 
1929.” 


A Milestone in Sugar Industry 


B. G. Dahlberg, president, The Southern 
Sugar Company, commenting on the new 
sugar mills his company is opening in 
Florida: 

“In my opinion, this will mark a mile- 
stone in the sugar industry so far as it 
relates to the United States, because it will 
be the beginning of commercial sugar 
raising and manufacturing in Florida and 
the start of a new ‘sugar bowl’ for the 
United States.” 


Prosperity to Continue 


Eugene G. Grace, president, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, in an interview with 
the Editor of Forbes: 

“Looking ahead, it is becoming more 
and more evident to 
me that we can ex- 
pect a continuance 
of the present satis- 
factory volume of 
business. Supported 
by a high, and what 
is more important, a 
sustained purchasing 
power, fundamental 
conditions are on a 
sound basis. With the principal users of 
its products preparing in some instances 
for their biggest year in 1929, the steel 
industry is bound to share in this pros- 
perity. 

“One of the most hopeful signs on the 
business horizon is an indication that the 
future months will register further im- 
provement, not only for those industries 
that are already enjoying reasonable pros- 
perity, but also for those backward in- 
dustries that have not in recent years been 
able to give such a good account of them- 
selves. From every angle a revival of 
these backward industries will be far- 
reaching. Their stabilization will still 
further increase the purchasing power of 
the people. 

“Business to-day recognizes a new order 
through uninterrupted and high purchas- 
ing power in the economic life of our 
people. Business, I am satisfied, will do 
everything it can to foster this situation. 
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HAT business 
3 4eaders SAY 


PAE: 


It will go even further than simply trying 
tc protect our present living conditions; 
it will, if I read the signs aright, make 
every effort to encourage and stimulate 
greater earnings on the part of its 
workers. 

“Managerial efficiency will continue to 
strive for further economies in production 
and distribution, but these economies can- 
not be obtained at the expense of the 
wages of labor. This would be nothing 
short of false economy. If we have 
learned anything new in our economic life, 
it is the fallacy of trying to bolster up 
production by reducing the purchasing 
power which makes this reduction possible. 

“Certain it is, therefore, that with busi- 
ness recognizing its own obligations to 
the national welfare and with fundamental 
conditions sound, our prosperity will re- 
main entrenched. Business alone is pow- 
erless to maintain this situation and the 
government cannot and should not be ex- 
pected to supply the complete answer. 
Business, however, working with enlight- 
ened support from government, can assure 
a continuance of our present prosperity. 

“Happily, I believe this is the condition 
facing us.” 

Business Good 

G. S. Brown, president, Alpha Portland 
Cement Company, in an interview with 
Forbes: 

“I am convinced that business is good 
and will continue in 
that state for some 
time to come. In the 
territory where we 
do business, crops 
generally have been 
good; wages are 
high, and, except in 
the textile industry 
of New England and 
the bituminous coal 
industry, labor is generally pretty con- 
tinuously employed. In my judgment, 
prosperity comes from the earnings of the 
rank-and-file and not from the accumula- 
tions of the rich. And so long as these 
conditions are maintained, we should ex- 
pect the average person to be prosperous. 
; “Prosperity for manufacturing organiza- 
tions, as I see it, is not so certain. Over- 
capacity to produce, combined with the 
‘craze for volume’ is a serious menace to 
industrial prosperity. 

“The approval by the Federal Trade 
Commission of rules and_ regulations 
adopted by the various industries would 
seem to indicate a way out. Certain of 
these rules and regulations apparently 
cover practices which are universally con- 
ceded to be unfair. Some of these are 
the giving of secret rebates—the extension 
of terms secretly to certain customers 
without extending them to all; the dis- 
crimination in price as between customers 
of the same class and the sale of manu- 
factured articles or merchandise at less 
than cost. If these and other unfair prac- 
tices, which will readily come to mind, 
were to be set out by the Federal Trade 
Commission as unfair and then if those 
concerns who still followed these practices 
were ordered to cease and desist, we might 
have a more stable outlook.” 
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“Cooperation” 
Key to Oil 


Industry Will Prosper in 
1929 if Rationalization 
Efforts Are Continued 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


T becomes a habit at the turn of the 

calendar year to review industry brief- 
ly in relation to prospective developments 
affecting its future. In the present case 
of the petroleum industry conflicting cur- 
rents constitute its background. 

A continued measure of prosperity may 
be expected if we, as an industry, keep up 
rationalization efforts successfully. De- 
viation from such a policy would tumble 
down, as a house of cards, the good re- 
sults brought about in 1928 by co-operative 
work in the several branches of the indus- 
try. 

We are faced at the beginning of 1929 
with a greater potential overproduction of 
crude petroleum than we were a year ago. 
Offsetting that, however, is the production 
control exercised under prorating practice 
in west Texas; and the restricted develop- 
ment of proved areas in Oklahoma and 
California. 

If the industry will keep its head, con- 
tinue to approximately balance consump- 
tion with current demand and not over- 
manufacture the products of petroleum, 
then 1929 should be a year of increasing 
prosperity. Should the industry fail to 
do these things then the bogey of de- 

ression undoubtedly would materialize as 











American Can Company 


Analyzed in our latest WeexLy Review 


Copy F-83 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron New Haven 


Hartford Albany Philadelphia Newark New Britain 











an active factor with which to contend. 
Higher Consumption 


HE year 1929 will find consumption 

of petroleum products increasing, but 
possibly at a slower overall rate than in 
the past. Manufacturing efficiency has 
been increased and the industry can now 
obtain greater percentage yields of pro- 
ducts from a given quantity of crude 
petroleum. Marketing limits are set, of 
course, by consumer demand, whether in 
domestic or foreign outlets. 

Quantities of crude in sight from proved 
but undeveloped areas insure plenteous 
domestic supplies for several years to 
come, even without taking account of the 
improved manufacturing efficiency men- 
tioned. 

Production from South America will 
have to be reckoned with also to the ex- 
tent, at least, of paying operating inter- 
ests their carrying charges on partly de- 
veloped properties or vast potential oil 
lands in which they have invested. 


Stocks at High Level 


The larger menace of imports from 
foreign sources on the Western Hemi- 
sphere may be mainly eliminated by co- 
operative effort, or good business con- 
siderations accomplishing similar results, 
but there can be no absolute shutdown 
such as would keep such oil out of the 
domestic petroleum picture entirely. 

Overall stocks of petroleum and prod- 
ucts continue at a total within a few 
million barrels of the high mark of 
history, roundly 612,000,000 barrels attained 
in 1927, 
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3 reasons for investing 
in “Money” companies 


















Your income will not be directly dependent upon 
trade or industrial conditions, merchandise sales or dis- 
tribution, saturated markets, and the like, which affect the 
return on other types of securities. 


The Financial Field is indispensable to the nation’s econo- 
mic life. It includes banks, insurance companies and in- 
dustrial loan companies, which render a valuable public 
service. These constitute an important part of the coun- 
try’s financial structure. 


The securities of “Money” companies are recommended 
by The HOUSE OF HODSON which has specialized in in- 
vestment offerings in the Financial Field for 35 years. 


Mail coupon Gi) circular 


CLARENCE HODSON & COMPANY 


165 BROADWAY New York ESTABLISHED 1893 'N@ 


(1) Bank Stocks 
Iam interestedin [J Insurance Stocks 
(1) Industrial Loan Stocks and Bonds 
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Stock Market Outlook 


December Reaction Has Strengthened the Market and 
Speculative Purchases Appear Justified 


By R. W. Schabacker 






































UR cautionary advices of the last 
QO few issues were vindicated during 

the past month by one of the most 
rapid declines in stock market history. 
Our average of fifty stocks, as noted in 
the above chart, fell precipitately from 
around 225 to 207 in just four trading 
days. 


The reaction was not so wide, when 
percentages are used in calculation, as 
might at first appear, however. The 
late reaction has been started, let it 
be remembered, from a point approxi- 
mately 30 points higher than the June 
reaction began from. 


HE past month’s extreme decline, 

as this is written, amounted to al- 
most exactly 10 per cent. The reaction 
last June amounted to about 12 per cent. 
The drop in October, 1927, was only 
about 9 per cent. But the drastic de- 
cline in March, 1926, ran to about 21.4 
per cent. 


Bernsen are good arguments on both 
sides when we consider whether the 
reaction of early December has run its 
course or is just resting preparatory to 
further declines. 

On the favorable side are such facts 
as these: Volume has fallen to the 
lowest since mid-Summer, indicating 
that there is no more stock being 
pressed for sale at recent levels; brok- 
ers’ loans have come down fairly well; 
business is still prosperous and is ap- 
parently not yet being hindered by high 
interest rates; average stock prices have 
cancelled the gains since the Hoover 
election but are stabilized near the Oc- 
tober support level; pools appear still 
to have unfinished campaigns of stock 
selling left over, and their best way to 
dispose of such unsold stock is renewal 
of the speculative advance; and finally 
the psychological factor that the public 
is still in a buying mood and wants to 
speculate. 


N the unfavorable side is the old 

rule that after such a rapid decline 
a secondary reaction must follow; the 
credit situation is still decidedly firm; 
postponed profit-taking to follow the 
closing of the old tax year; apparent 
desire of the banking authorities for 
further correction of the speculative 
credit structure; and, finally, the fact 
which still holds good despite the re- 
action thus far,—that, generally speak- 
ing, stock prices are still far too high. 


Despite the latter factors, the writer 
is not so pessimistic as a few weeks 
ago. The decline was drastic, it elim- 
inated much of the weak interest and 
has strengthened the technical position 
of the market. We think it will take a 
while for the bulls to marshal their 
forces once more and meanwhile prices 
may drift moderately lower. 


We: are not very dogmatic in our 
views this issue but we rather in- 
cline toward the feeling that at least 
an intermediate recovery should be un- 
covered within the near future. While 
still holding our long preachment that 
stocks are too high we are not prepared 
to say that the bull market is all over 
and is to be followed immediately by a 
bear market. 

Our advice continues about the same, 
so far as general trading is concerned. 
We would advise against buying stocks 
here for investment. And we hold to 
our previous recommendation for a 
75-25 ratio of cash and stocks. But 
with that remaining 25 per cent. of mar- 
ket capital we see no reason why read- 
ers should not pick up sound stocks on 
further moderate reaction to be held for 
higher prices in the new year. 


But the danger is, of course, not over 
by any means, and we continue to ad- 
vise using fairly close stops on all long 
purchases. 
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New Issue 
300,000 Shares 
Chain Store Stocks, Inc. 
Capital Stock (Without Par Value) 
Transfer Agent Registrar 


The National City Bank of New York The National Park Bank of New York 


ORGANIZATION AND BUSINESS 


Chain Store Stocks, Inc. has been organized under the laws of Maryland by Shields & Company 
Incorporated, E. Naumburg & Co. and F. S. Smithers & Co., for the purpose of investing primarily in the 
securities of chain store and other merchandising companies, and may purchase and sell, underwrite, and 
participate in syndicates offering, such securities. 

In forming the Company, the organizers are acting upon the belief, based on their study of and their 
familiarity with the chain’ store business over a period of years, that chain store organizations will increas- 
ingly prove to be the most important factor in solving the problem of the economical distribution of merchan- 
dise. The chain store business is soundly established on a progressive basis, and estimates by competent 
authorities indicate that the volume of business done by chain stores in the United States in the future will 
be many times that of today. Foreign countries offer a field for profitable introduction of chain store methods 
of merchandising, and development of this field has been begun bya few companies with conspicuous success. 

The organizers of the Company believe that securities of well-managed chain store companies offer favor- 
able opportunities for steady enhancement in value, and that the past record of securities of this character is 
such as to warrant long term investment. It is anticipated that many opportunities for profitable invest- 
ment will be open to such a company which would not be available to individual investors. 

The Company has no funded debt and no preferred stock. It has an authorized capitalization of 1,000,000 
shares of Capital Stock without par value, of which 300,000 shares will presently be outstanding. The 
Company will receive the entire proceeds from the sale of these 300,000 shares of stock, less a reasonable 
commission, in which the organizers may participate, to cover the cost of distribution. Otherwise the 
organizers will receive no profit in connection with the organization and financing of the Company. They 
will however receive option warrants entitling them to subscribe to 100,000 shares of authorized but 
unissued Capital Stock on or before January 1, 1934, at the same price at which the present offering is 
being made to the public, and in the event of the issuance of any additional Capital Stock, to purchase 
in the same ratio for a similar period additional stock at a price which will in no event be lower than that 

received by the Company from such issuance. : 


MANAGEMENT 
The Board of Directors of Chain Store Stocks, Inc. is as follows: 
Maurice L. Farrell George W. Naumburg Cornelius Shields 
F. S. Smithers & Co. E. Naumburg & Co. Shields & Company Inc. 
J. Henry Harper, Jr. Walter W. Naumburg Paul V. Shields 
F. S. Smithers & Co. E. Naumburg & Co. Shields & Company Inc. 
Kenneth O’Brien 


O’Brien, Boardman, Fox, Memhard & Early 


We offer this Capital Stock for delivery if, when and as issued and accepted by us, subject to the 
approval of our Counsel, O’Brien, Boardman, Fox, Memhard & Early. It is expected 
that delivery will be made on or about December 14, 1928 in the form 
of temporary certificates or interim receipts. 





Price $37.50 per share 





SHIELDS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


E. NAUMBURG & CO. F. S. SMITHERS & CoO. 
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The Position 
of the Market 


The recent severe decline 
in security prices furn- 
ishes proof positive of 
the truth of our repeated 
statements that random 
purchases are becoming 
increasingly dangerous. 
To succeed in investment 
today requires: 

(1) acarefully worked out 
program, based on— 
(2) thorough knowledge 
of the situation as a 
whole, plus detailed 
and accurate informa- 
tion about individual 

stocks, 


Opportunities exist and will 
continue to. But they are not 
easy to find. More than at 
any time since 1920 the 
most careful judgement is 
required. 


For a quarter century we 
have beenconstantlyexpand- 
ing our equipment for furn- 
ishing sound counsel to in- 
vestors. Never in our history 
has there been a time when 
such counsel can be of such 
value: How you can secure 
ic and use it to advantage is 
explained in a booklet we 
will send on request. 


The latest Bulletin 
on the Market 

Our latest Bulletin on the 
stock market has just been 

ublished. In addition to a 
brief statement onthe general 
situation specific comment is 
made about the following 
12 industrial stocks. 


Anaconda National Supply Co. 

duPont Sears, Roebuck 

Drug, Inc. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 

Eastman Kodak International Tel. & Tel. 

General Electric Missouri ye fd. 

Loew’s Inc. Victor Talking Salice 
The coupon will bring 


a complimentary copy. 


BROOK MIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me description of 
vour Service and Bulletin S-274 




















ENEWAL of the arguments on the 
proposed increase in New York City 


subway fare from 5 to 7 cents will 
shortly get under way before the Su- 
preme Court. The question of either a 
big advance or a big decline in stock of 
Interborough rests on the outcome of 
these hearings. 


Interborough 


HE ordering of new arguments be- 

fore the Supreme Court late last 
year, just when a final decision was ex- 
pected, served to discourage some hold- 
ers and the stock declined from around 
50 to 40 in two days. We feel, however, 
that this order may be favorable to 
Interborough since it indicates a better 
possibility of the Supreme Court ac- 
cepting jurisdiction in the suit. If the 
suit is thrown back into New York State 
jurisdiction the chances for a higher fare 
are not nearly so good. 

We have recommended the stock at 
various times in recent months only as 
a pure speculation but as a good one 
from that angle. In the September Ist 
issue we suggested buying on reactions 
to around 40. The stock went to 37 and 
is now back around 45. We think it is 
still good and would hold or buy it with 
a stop loss order just below its resist- 
ance point at 35. 


Barnsdall Corporation 


E recommended Barnsdall 6’s with 

warrants attached in the May Ist 
issue at 103. In the November 15th issue 
we advised profit-taking around 135. 
The company has now called these bonds 
for redemption, and interest will cease 
as of February 15th, 1929. 

The warrants attached to these bonds, 
allowing purchase of the Class A stock 
at 25, will therefore become null and 
void after January 31, 1929. For those 
holders who have not yet taken profits 
on these bonds, several courses of ac- 
tion are open. 

The holder may sell them, as is, in 
the open market and be through with 
the entire transaction. He may sell the 
warrants (listed on the New York Curb 
Market) and retain the bond for re- 
demption. Or he may exercise the war- 
rants and buy the Class A stock. 

From 25 in August the Class A issue 
advanced to 53 in November and is now 
back around 40. The company appears 
to be in splendid position, and may real- 
ize large profits from its new oil fields 
in California. We would not want to 
risk too much on it, but our specific 
advice would be to exercise only a por- 
tion of the warrant rights, taking the 
balance in cash, and to hold the bonds 
themselves for redemption. 


American Seating 


A Seating Company is the 
foremost factor engaged in manu- 
facture of seats and furniture for 
schools, theatres and all kinds of public 
buildings. It is a small company with 
gross sales just over $10,000,000 a year. 
Capitalization is $4,000,000 of ten-year 
convertible 6’s of 1936, followed by only 
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POINTERS 


230,000 shares of no-par common stock. 
Sales have been advancing steadily for 
six years. Net profits have not been so 
regular, but have held around $1,000,000 
a year or from $4 to $6 a share orr the 
common. After only a fair first half, 
the company’s profits jumped sharply 
for the third quarter of 1928, at $560,000 
or over $2 a share. The full year might 
show anywhere from $3 to $6 a share. 


A Good Speculation 


HE jump in third quarter earnings 

is partly explained by seasonal in- 
fluences, but we also think we see some 
very basic improvement. Construction 
of theatres should continue and public 
buildings should increase materially in 
the new year. The radical strides to- 
ward modern furniture may also be a 
significant factor. 

In any case the stock has been acting 
quite strong and we can see the pos- 
sibility of a good advance. Due to the 
smallness of the company, its uneven 
record, etc., it is only a speculation, but 
we think the common at 35, paying $3 
per annum, and the convertible bonds 
at 97, on the New York Curb Market, 
are satisfactory from such an angle. 

Liquid Carbonic 

\ Liquid Carbonic Corporation is 

the largest manufacturer of soda 
fountains, carbonic gas, bottling machin- 
ery, extracts, etc. Net profits for 1927 
were the best on record at $1,230,000 or 
$7.05 per share and there seems no rea- 
son why the company should not con- 
tinue to go ahead in the near-term fu- 
ture. American prohibition appears to 
be a stimulating factor in sales and 
profits. 

The company has recently paid a 20 
per cent stock dividend and has called 
its bonds so that its only capitalization 
will be a little less than 200,000 shares of 
no-par common stock on which divi- 
dends are being paid at the rate of $4 
per share per annum. 

The stock is currently selling around 
95 and we think it offers very attrac- 
tive possibilities not only for the short- 
turn movement, but also as a long-pull 
business man’s medium. 

Mercantile Marine 


E recommended International 

Mercantile Marine as a low-priced 
speculation in the August 15th issue. We 
think rather favorably of it for a long- 
pull stock to be put away for gradual 
appreciation, but we recommended it 
largely from a_ speculative short-turn 
standpoint, due to the probability that 
the company will bid, perhaps success- 
fully, for the United States Lines, and, 
or, the American Merchant Lines, to be 
sold by the U. S. Shipping Board at an 
early date. 

The opening of bids was first set for 
October 15th of last year, but has been 
postponed until January 15th, 1929. 
From 4%, when we recommended pur- 
chase, the stock advanced to around 7 
and is once more back around 5. We 
would advise holding this issue for a 
worth-while advance. 
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CoppeR CONSUMPTION Copper Exports 
BETWEEN 1913 ano1926 COMPARED WITH 1** QUARTER 1926 
1921's Gain 1928's GAIN> 
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What Outlook for 


Copper Stocks? 


§ Significant developments are taking place in the copper industry. Between 1913 and 
1926—see diagram—copper consumption in the United States showed a rapid increase. 
Note at the end of this time Europe was actually consuming less copper than thirteen 
years before. 


§ But consider, at right, the trend now of copper exports. One of the broadest basic 
changes in any industry is here taking place in the copper industry. 


Are these coppers still a 


purchase— 
Anaconda? Kennecott? New Cornelia? 
Magma? Granby? Calumet & Hecla? 
Chile? Calumet & Arizona? Tennessee? 


Why have these laggards in the market to date not done better — 
Mother Lode? Kay Copper? Idaho Copper? Seneca Copper? 


What should any holder of these four stocks do? 


§ All these stocks are covered, and the whole copper situation analyzed with care, in 
Special Report on Copper prepared for our Clients. A few extra copies of this valuable 
report reserved for distribution, free—as long as the supply lasts. 


Clip Coupon at Right 


eS ee er | 


| AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 


American Securities Service 2320 Singer Building, New York 


. . Pel Kindly send me your “Special Copper 
Suite 2320, Singer Building, New York Stocks Report,’ also copy of “Making 


Profits in Securities,” both free. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, - 1928 iv. Long Term Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1927 m=months Price Range High Low Prices 
No 676 $3.58 $3.70, 9 m Air Reduction 200- 67; 224-’27 90%4- 59 84 
No 2,178 10.02 er Allied Chemical 170- 55; ’22-’27 25234-146 226 
100 10.02 55, Allis Chalmers 119- 41; ’24-’27 165 -115% 

25 . American Can 78- 39; ’26-’27 117%- 70% 

No . 75, Amer. Car & Foundry ; °25-’27  111%4- 8814 

N Amer. Locomotive 8 - 23-27 115 ~- 87 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin ; °22-’27 285 -169 
Amer. Sugar Refining > ; °22-’27 93%4- 55 
Amer. : « "2227 211 -172 
Amer. Woolen ; °22-’27 32%- 14 
Anaconda Copper ; 20-27 116%4- 533%4 
Armour of IIl. ; 25-27 23%- 11% 
Assoc. , 3; 25-27 75%4- 40% 
Atch., Topeka & S. F ; '22-’27 204 -182% 
Atlantic Coast Line ; ’22-’27 19114-157% 
Atlantic Refining 1 ; 24-27 63%- 50 


Baldwin Locomotive 3 °22-’27 285 -235 
Baltimore & Ohio « 22°27 — 10334 
Barnsdall “A” » 22-27 - 20 
Bethlehem Steel » 20-27 Ny 51% 
Borden Company ; 20-27 187 -152 
Brook-Manhattan Trans.... ; '23-'27 77%- 53% 
Brook. Union Gas ; ’24-’27 

Brown Shoe ’ 1- 29; ’26-’27 

Burroughs Add. Machine.. ; °24-'27 274 -139 


California Packing ; '26-’27 8254- 68% 
Cerro de Pasco ; 20-27 119 - 61% 
Chesapeake & Ohio ; °22-’27 21034-17514 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul, pfd.. .. 3 °22-’27  5956- 37 
Childs Company 2. ; °25-’27 
Chile Copper 3 ’22-’27 
Chrysler Corp ; °25-’27 
Coca-Cola 178- 80: 124-27 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 97- 20; ’21-’27 
Columbia Gas & Elec 99- 83; 26-27 
156- 56; ’23-’27 
94- 42; '23-'27 
' 16- 5; ’22-’27 
Corn Prods. Refining 68- 31; ’24-’27 
Crucible Steel 5 98- 48; ’22-’27 
Cuba Cane Sugar 60- 9; ’20-’27 
Cuban Amer. Sugar 38- 15; °’22-'27 
Curtiss Aeroplane 70- 5; ’24-’27 19234- 53% 


Davison Chemical ke 81- 20; ’'20-’27  6834- 34% 
Delaware & Hudson 230- 93; ’22-’27 226 -163%4 
Del., Lack & Western 173-108; ’22-’27 150 -12634 
Du Pont de Nemours 344-154; ’26-’27 503 -310 


Elec. Power & Light 40- 15; ’25-’27 46%4- 283% 
i 70- 10; '23-’27 7234- 4834 


Fleischmann Co 71- 32; ’26-’27 893%- 65 
Foundation Co 184- 35; ’23-’27 5714- 36% 
Freeport Texas 107- 7; ’24-’27 109%4- 43 


General Asphalt 97- 23; ’20-’27 94%- 68 

General Electric 147- 79; ’26-’27 202 -124 

General Motors 226- 55; ’24-’27 90%4- 75% 
7.80 Gen. Railway Signal 153- 60; ’25-’27 12354- 84% 
7.30 ; Gillette Safety Razor 115- 50; ’'24-’27 1233%- 97% 
0.08 Gimbel Bros 83- 35; ’22-’27 597%- 34% 
17.10 i ich, 4 97- 17; ’20-’27 9934- 68%4 
9.02 i Goodyear Tire & Rubber 70- 7: °22-'27 100%4- 45% 
Nil Graham-Paige Motors 32- 7; ’25-’27 61%4- 16% 
9.24 Great Northern, pfd 104- 50; ’23-’27 11434- 9314 
4.93 Gulf States Steel 105- 40; °22-'27 73%- 51 


4.69 Hudson & Manhat ; 66- 20; ’'24-’27 7314- 50% 
9.04 Hudson Motor 140- 19; ’22-’27 997%- 75 
2.70 Hupp Motor 36- 9; ’20-’27 84 - 29 


8.17 
8.43 
7.66 
2.61 
4.70 
3.30 
2.03 


Nil* Kelvinator Corp - 91- 6; '26-'27 22K%- 7% - 
6.23 Kennecott Copper 91- 25; ’22-’27 15034- 80% 6.0 
3.76 Kresge, S. : 82- 42; 26-27 9134- 65 2.0 
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5.20 
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Illinois Central 140- 70; ’23-’27 14834-13134 

Interboro Rapid Transit 54- 9; °22-'27 62 - 29 

Int. Business Machines 120- 38; ’'26-’27 1663-114 

Int. Combustion Eng 2 70- 19° ’22-'27 80 - 45% 

Int. Harvester : 256- 67; ’°20-’27 85 - 81 

Int. Ni 3 90- 10; ’20-’27 235 - 73% 
; 92- 28; ’20-’27 863%4- 50 
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(a) Partly extra. ) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. ¥ ded 
June so (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (nm) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30°. (a) Bele. charges for 
depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. (v) 9 months. 
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Weekly 
Market Letter 


General Market 
Situation 


Accounts Carried 
on 


Conservative Margin 


Copy on request 


‘bey éKirk, 





Established 1873 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad Street, New York 




















In 1924 A Valued 
Client 


purchased on our 
recommendation, 
500 shares of Gen- 
eral Electric as a 
permanent invest- 
ment. 


IN 1925 he inquired, 
“Shall I sell it?” 


Our answer was, “No.” 


IN 1926 he inquired, 
“Shall I sell it?”’ 


Our answer was, “‘No.”’ 


IN 1927 he inquired, 
“Shall 1 sets it?” 


Our answer was, “‘No.” 


IN 1928 he inquired, 
“Shall I sell it?” 


Our answer was, “‘No.”’ 


He still has it and his 
$80,000 investment has 
grown to over $400,000. 





Send for booklet, 
“Catching Investment 
3 Opportunities” 








PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 





MOODYS stevice 

SERVICE 
65 Broadway New York 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
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Cotton Status 


Improved 


Consumption Figures and 
Estimates Seem to Justify 
Higher Prices During 
Next Few Months 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


ROP guesses and estimates are 
C over and the cotton market has 

entered upon a stage where trade 
news and progress of the out-of-sight 
movement of cotton in domestic consump- 
tion and exports will be the dominating 
price making factors for some time to 
come. 

The Government’s final estimate of the 
crop of 14,373,000 bales proved somewhat 
disappointing and checked the advancing 
tendency of the market temporarily. 

Official estimates are in bales of 500 
pounds gross weight. This represents 
478.6 pounds of lint cotton and 21.4 pounds 
of bagging and ties. The ginning returns 
to the Census Bureau are in running bales, 
which range anywhere from 475 to 540 
pounds. All commercial transactions are 
based on running bales. 

There is usually a difference of about 
one and one-half per cent., between the 
weights of the running bales and the 
official unit of 500 pounds used by the 
Department of Agriculture in forecasting 
the crop. This difference in weights in- 
dicates probability that the running bales 
ginned this season will not exceed 14,150,- 
000, even if the total crop predicted by the 
Department of Agriculture materializes. 


Outlook Favorable 


SS is still a large element in the 
trade which doubts if the ginnings 
after December first will aggregate 1,600,- 
000 bales, the total necessary to be ginned 
to make good the official forecast. 

Even taking the Government’s figures 
at their face, with proper allowance for 
differences between running and 500 pound 
bales, the outlook is very bullish as do- 
mestic consumption and exports are run- 
ning on a basis that points to the proba- 
bility that consumption will exceed pro- 
duction approximately a million bales. In 
that event the surplus or carry-over would 
be decreased an equal amount thereby re- 
ducing it to small enough proportions to 
create uneasiness over next year’s supply. 

It is axiomatic that decreasing supplies 
and shrinking carry-over are accompanied 
by rising prices. This probability should 
come to the front in the near future as 
the predominating price making factor, if 
the out-of-sight movement continues on 
the same scale as during the past few 
months. 

Exports as this is written are 600,000 
ahead of last year and promise to exceed 
that record by a million bales. Exports 
last year aggregated 7,830,000 bales. This 
prediction is based on the fact that the 
spinners of Great Britain are staging the 
greatest revival attempted since the war, 
while the mills of Japan are expanding 
their output in order to re-clothe the 
people of China. Exports to each of these 
two countries alone are running nearly 
fifty per cent. larger than last year. 

(Continued on page 67) 











Greater 


is the demand for a port- 
able power saw than for 
any other electric labor- 
saving tool. 


Crowe 
Safety Saws 


are opening this im- 
mense field. 


Crowe 
Common Stock 


Full Details on Request 


McClure & Madden 


44 Wall Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Phone Beekman 7185 
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Group Banking 


Approximately 90% of the banks 
in the United States have deposits 
of less than $2,500,000. Such 
banks cannot afford the special- 
ized personnel to deliver the 
same service that large city banks 
supply. The customer of the 
smaller bank, however, is entitled 
to banking service on a par with 
metropolitan institutions. 


A brochure describing the man- 
ner in which this is made possible 
through the Group Banking 
operations of American Financial 
Corporation of New York and its 
affiliated regional companies, will 
be sent upon request. 
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American linan CIAL 
Corporation 


Or New York 
SOBRoADWAY NEW YORK 
© 1928, A.F.C. of N.Y. 
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June 30. 
depletion. 


Forbes Stock 


Thous. 


Shares Value 
1,211 $102 


1,754 
1,061 

500 
1,117 


736 
1,110 
408 
2,317 
1,414 
808 
828 
3,423 


2,730 
2,047 

200 
1,100 
1,600 

310 
2,546 
4,216 
3,035 
1,571 
1,400 
4,627 
2,480 





(a) Partly extra. 


Earns 


1927 
$3.51 


6.57 
6.353 
2.95 


14.30 


6.60 
5.55 
2.02 
Nil 
1.92 
4.81 
0.98 
3.42 


8.300 


7.11 
Nil 
6.40 
6.70 
8.90 
1.83 


15.28 
15.41 


6.12 


21.23 


3.86 
7.48 


6.98 
7.64 


0.574 


2.36 
4.23 


10.75 


5.22 
Nil 
5.96 
0.89 
6.82 


9.205 
14.38 


5.84 
3.20 
1.52 
0.67 
8.67 
6.09 


2.76 
4.76 
8.51 
7.20 


5.38 
2.65 


16.05 


7.85 
4.23 
7.26 
1.78 


7.53° 


Nil 
8.80 


1.76 
Nil 


15.10 


2.70 


6.814 


Nil 
2.04 
9.06 
3.77 


(b) Year ended January 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


33 
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- (c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 


Div. 

Rate 
ef a re $3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
ROR. MOS ot 6 cana cie@uine 3a 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 1.60 
Louisville & Nashville..... 7 
DEGOR TUMOUR. 5 os ccskisasie cs 6 
ES O° Rese 5 
Maria COpper. .ii.0:60s6c6 s 
BMRA WEE cic assesses. ox 
Mid-Continent Pet......... .. 
Missouri-Kans.-Texas ...... .. 
Missouri Pacific........0665 2. 
Montgomery Ward........ .. 
DEAS BROUOTS oes oc :kes ors ces 6a 
National Biscuit........... 6 
Nat. Bellas Hess.......... .. 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 
National Dairy Products... 3 
Piatinat EARN 2icscccccees 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... 8 
N. Y¥., Chic. & St. Louis... 6 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford... 4 
Norfolk & Western........ 10a 
North American .......... 10r 
Northern Pacific........... 5 
Pacific Gas & Elec........ 2 
Packard Motor............ 3 
Pan Amer. Pet. “B”....... =e 
Paramount-Fam.-Lasky .... 3 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 3.50 
Pere Marquette............ 6 
Phillips Petroleum......... 1.50 
Pierce-Arrow “A”......... 2 
Postum Company.......... 3 
Pressed Steel Car......... “xs 
Public Service of N. J..... 2 
Pullman Incorporated...... 4 
Radio Corporation......<.. a 
EER eer re 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... .. 
CT coax eee 
Republic Iron & Steel...... 4 
St. Louts-San Fran.....,.... 8a 
St. Louis-Southwestern..... .. 
Seaboard Air Line......... .. 
Sears Roebtuck.........<... 2.50 
Sinclair Consol. Oil....... .. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ 6 
Southern Pacific........... 6 
Southern Railway ......... 8 
Standard Gas & Elec...... 3.50 
Standard Oil of Cal........ 2.50 
Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.50a 
Standard Oil of N. Y..... 1.60 
Stewart-Warner .......... 6 
Studebaker Corp.......... 5 
Texas Corporation...,..... 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 4 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 6a 
Tobacco Products.......... u 
Underwood Elliot Fisher... 4 
Union Off of Cal.......... 2 
UO PRON. oo oid nese wesc 10 
oT i Sc 5.50a 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe...... 2 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 5 
UD ee IN 5 ois. 'c wk es eee Bis 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 4 
a 


(URES ooo. eee 7 
Wabash Rafiway........... «. 
Western Pactic .........2. 
Western Union............ 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric...... 4 
White Motors............. 1 
Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 
Woolworth, F. W......... 5 
Wright Aeronautical....... 2 











(d) Year ended March 31. 
€ (n) Year ended October 31. 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 


Price Range 


"22-27 


; °24-’27 
; °22-’27 
; °23-’27 
; "22-27 
; '22-’27 
; °22-’27 
; '22-’27 
; °21-’27 
; ’20-’27 
; °22-'27 
8; ’22-’27 
; 22-27 


: °26-27 
: °23-27 
: °23-27 
: '26-27 
» 23-127 
: '20-'27 
: °26-27 
: °2227 
: °23-27 
9: 22-27 
: °21-27 
: °24.127 


"22-27 
1927 


; °22-27 


*21-’27 
’20-'27 
22-27 
’23-27 
’20-'27 


; ’20-’27 


"25-27 
20-27 
’26-27 

1927 
"24-27 
"22-27 

1927 
"22-27 
"22-27 
"22-27 
’22-27 


; °22-’27 


26-27 
’20-’27 
’20-'27 
"22-27 
"22-27 


; °24-’27 
; 26-27 
; ’22-’27 
; °24-27 
; ’20-’27 
; °24-’27 


; °22-’27 
; ’26-’27 
; 22-27 
; '22-’27 
; 23-27 
; '24-’27 
; °22-'27 
; °26-'27 
; ’22-’27 
; °22-’27 
7; ’22-’27 
; ’26-’27 
; °20-’27 
; ’22-’27 
; ’22-’27 
; °22-’27 
; °22-’27 


1927 


; 22-27 
; °22-’27 
: “Zeal 
; °26-’27 
; °22-’27 


(e) Year ended April 30. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
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Guide 


Long Term Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


116 - 84% 
12314- 8034 
77 - 49% 
8834- 4414 
15934-13934 


110 - 8% 


76%4- 41% 
129° -117% 
112 - 80% 
19534-15914 
1783%- 41 
10134- 47% 
133%4- 64% 
136-115 

46 - 21% 
19614-156 
146 -121% 

80%4- 543% 
19834-175 

97 - 585% 
118 - 92% 


56%- 43% 
163 - 56% 


8034- 4034 
94-77% 
420 - 85% 
11934- 94% 
36%4- 23% 
353%4- 2214 
9414- 491% 
122 -109 

124%- 67% 
30%4- 115% 
19734- 82% 
4634- 17% 
134-104 

13114-11756 
16554-13934 
8134- 57% 
80 - 53 


154 -1125% 
118%- 93 


85%- 63 
58 - 42% 
2247%-186% 
148 -131% 
53 - 38 
138 -102 
51 - 22 


17214-13236 


96%4- 51 

3714- 28% 
201 -139%4 
573%- 42% 
144 - 88% 
4334- 30% 
321%4- 17% 
22534-17514 
289 - 69 
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(g) Year ended 
(q) Before charges for 
(v) 9 months. 
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Cotton Status Improved 
(Continued from page 65) 





All accepted authorities except one 
acree that consumption for the season will 
be well over 15,000,000 bales. 

The outlook for the remainder of the 
season and for the surplus at the end is 
approximately as follows. The Govern- 
ment’s final estimate plus Mr. Hester’s 
carry-over are used in the calculation, 
after allowing for difference between 
weights of running bales and 500 pound 
bales. 

There is very little probability, owing 
to favorable trade conditions all over the 
world, that consumption will be reduced 
to any extent from the above estimate. 
On the other hand, it is possible that the 
surplus or carry-over may be reduced 
further if the crop should eventually turn 
out to be smaller than predicted, or con- 
sumption larger. 


PREPARED? 


ARE 
YOU PREPARED 
Now? 


as a Matter of Record — 


WERE YOU 





Financial Service throughout the world on Novem- 
ber 26, 1928, ten days before the market collapse. 


Surplus to Affect Price 








q NOTICE 
A carry-over as small as 4,000,000 bales 


of lint cotton in any event will make the 
spinners uneasy over the outlook and will 





We especially urge clients not to be- 


furnish attractive opportunities for specu- 
lative buying for an advance. A shrinking 
surplus, as I pointed out in an earlier 
paragraph, has a most important effect on 
the price of the crop and is usually ac- 
companied by rising prices. 

The effect which the prospective carry- 
over should have on the price of a given 
crop is indicated in the following figures 
taken from a chart published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. This chart sets 
forth its conclusions as to the probable 


VVVVVVVVVVVVV VT VV VVVVVVYG 


come overloaded in speculative ac- 
counts no matter what they may 
think of the merits of individual 
stocks because the market is in a 
position where it could react vio- 
lently. No matter what the calibre of 
the stocks, the good generally react 
with the bad. No one should have 
stocks today who is not ready and 
willing to hold them for long term 
appreciation and whois not prepared 


effect of a given carry-over on the average 
price which should prevail for an entire 
crop. 


to disregard temporary fluctuations. 











Prospective Carry-Over and Indicated 





Price 
Theoretical Indicated Price 
Carry-over per pound 
3, f 30.00 R.W.MS NEEL,DIRECTOR 
4,000,000 22.00 In Aristocracy of Successful Investors” 
5,000,000 19.00 126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 
6,000,000 18.00 Send me at once an excerpt from your Bulletins to be issued tomorrow 
The price er the New Orleans ' advising your clients what course of action to pursue at this time. 


Cotton “Exchange confirm the Govern- 
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o FX 
This notice was sent to all the clients of McNeel’s : 
4 
} 
* 
7 
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ment’s views. The carry-over last season » was — 
: was 5,078,000, and the average price was * FeSS eeseee ee COOROCOC EHC SCE EEE ELOORE SOY CvEeHve of]. 
19.72. 








The probabilities are, therefore, that the 
cotton market will work upward to an 
average of twenty-two cents a pound for 
the remainder of the season as soon as the 
trade comes to the conclusion that the 
carry-over from this season may be around 
4,000,000 bales. Practically all economists 
who have made a study of the supply and 
demand situation hold similar views. 








Booklet 


jor Investors 


UR BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 
tells the story of the Orange County 
Building and Loan Association, lo- 

cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $3,340,997.81 in six years. 
$641,633.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 8,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually. Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 


One 
Outstanding 
Stock! 


With stock market prices so high, keen dis- 
crimination is essential to obtain satisfactory 
profits. 

Recognizing this, the American Institute of 
Finance chooses for its clients, from time to 
time, ONE individual issue, combining sound- 


Sees Higher Prices 


There are other factors of importance 
which will tend to advance prices during 
the next few months. One of these is the 











large amount of hedged cotton which will 
have to be bought in sooner or later by 
spot merchants and spinners. This is 
variously estimated between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 bales. These hedges represent a 
tremendous latent buying power which will 
come on the market at a time when the 
buyers will be dependent largely upon 
speculative short sales or upon offerings 
of traders taking their profits from hedges 
bought during the fall. 

There is an unusual amount of cotton 
in this crop of 1928 which cannot be 

(Continued on page 72) 


of any kind. Write for booklet. 
Orange Coun 
me & Loan wean Aen g 











FRESH CALIFORNIA DATES 


Direct from Our Gardens 
Know the rare flavor 
health value of our PALM 
RIPENED DATES. Sweet with 
their natural fruit sugar. 
—~ clean and unpro- 

ssed. Assorted package 
$1. 00; Dry Bread Dates 5 - 
1. 75; Soft Dates 5 Ibs. $2.50; 

Ib. Redwood Box Extra 
 . Dates $3.00. A gift un- 
usual! Delivery guaranteed, 
prepaid. 





| cael OF THE eat ~~ SUN 
Dept. Mecca, California 





ness and satisfactory profit prospects. 

Send for Advisory Bulletin, containing ONE 
OUTSTANDING INDIVIDUAL issue, and ex- 
planatory literature. 

Simply ask for FJA-1 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 

260 Tremont Street, Beston, Mass. 














BIG —_-°¥™ oe ae 


EI-LAC MACHINE 
EARNED $5,040. iN ONE YEAR 
$160 machine mf 60. i man placed 300 


acme company offers oe rev be ton 
Unlimited possibilities. Protected territory. Investment re- 
ene. Experience unnecessary. NATIONAL KEI-LA 

55 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, illinois. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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1,000,000 Shares 
The Goldman Sachs Trading Corporation 


Capital Stock 





CAPITALIZATION 
To be 
Authorized presently issued 
Capital Stock (mo par walue)...................25: 2,500,000 shares 1,000,000 shares 





The Goldman Sachs Trading Corporation has been formed under the laws of Delaware, 
to buy, sell, trade in or hold stocks and securities of any kind, to participate in syndicates 
and underwritings and to exercise such other of its charter powers as its Board of Directors 
may from time to time determine. The Corporation will commence business with $100,000,000 
in cash, arising from the sale of 1,000,000 shares of its capital stock to the undersigned; and 
as the undersigned will pay all of the expenses in connection with the organization and the 
issue and distribution of this stock, the above sum will be net to the Corporation. Of the 
said 1,000,000 shares, 100,000 shares are being purchased by the undersigned at $100 per 
share, for their own account and are not included in this offering. 


The Board of Directors of the Corporation is composed only of partners in the firm of 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. The Corporation has entered into a management contract with Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. under the terms of which that firm will receive no compensation unless the 
Corporation earns annually 8% on its capital and surplus as of the beginning of the year plus 
appropriate adjustments for capital added during the year; in any year in which the realized 
net profits exceed this 8%, the firm will be entitled to receive an amount equal to 20% of the 
net profits but only to the extent that the payment thereof will not reduce the net profits 
below this 8%. The requirement for the annual earning of net profits of 8% shall be cumu- 
lative, so that if, in any year, the Corporation shall fail to have net earnings of that amount, 
the deficiency must be made good in subsequent years before the Firm will be entitled to 
receive compensation. 


The certificate of incorporation and/or the management contract contain provisions to 
the following effect, among others: 


1. All stock now authorized or issued is of thesame class, and all shares have identical 
rights as to voting, dividends and otherwise. 

2. The stockholders, by a majority vote, may terminate the management contract at any 
time. If any director shall be elected to the Board of the Corporation without the 
aproval of Goldman, Sachs & Co., the manage ment contract may be terminated by Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. Upon a termination of the management contract, the Corporation 
shall, at the request of Goldman, Sachs & Co., change its name so as to eliminate all 
reference to Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


3. No stockholder shall, as a matter of right, be entitled to subscribe to any additional stock 
of any class. 


The Corporation will not take over any securities now owned by Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
That firm may deal freely with the Corporation, but in any transaction between them, 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. will accept the responsibility of the fairness of the transaction. There 


are no options on any unissued stock, nor has the Corporation any other agreements except 
those herein referred to. 


The above is subject to the more complete statements contained in the certificate of incorporation 
and the management contract, copies of which may be obtained from the undersigned upon request. 





Price $104 per Share 





This offering is made subject to allotment or prior sale and in all respects when, as and if issued and 
accepted by us and subject to approval of Messrs. Sullivan & Cromwell. It is expected that delivery of 
temporary stock certificates or of interim receipts will be made on or about January 4, 1929, at the office of 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., 30 Pine Street, New York, N. Y., against payment therefor in New York funds. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
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Rail Income 
Improves 


Record October Earnings 
Cause for Optimism— 
1929 Outlook Bright 


By Samuel O. Dunn 
Editor, Railway Age 


HE net operating income of $166,- 

300,000 earned by the Class I railways 
in October set a new high monthly record. 
This was the first month in which the 
total net earned exceeded that earned in 
the corresponding month of 1926, in which 
year the railways enjoyed the greatest 
prosperity since the war. It made their 
net operating income for the first ten 
months of this year $42,000,000 more than 
in the corresponding period in 1927, but 
left it still $52,000,000 less than in the 
corresponding period in 1926. 


Improvement a Surprise 


N interesting feature of failway 

results this year has been that those 
of the Western roads have shown relative- 
ly the greatest improvement. For the 
first time since the war they are earning 
a relatively larger return than the 
Southern group of lines. In the first ten 
months of this year the Western roads 
earned at the annual rate of 4.48 per cent. 
on their property investment, the Eastern 
roads (including the Pocahontas lines) 
5.10 per cent., and the Southern roads only 
4.19 per cent. None of the three groups 
probably will close the year with a per- 
centage of return on investment equal to 
that earned by it in 1926. 

The increase in net operating income 
in October was so large as to be surpris- 
ing. The previous record month was 
October, 1926, in which $146,000,000 was 
earned. Freight car loadings were less 
than in October, 1926, and yet the in- 
crease in net was due not only to lower 
operating expenses, but to an increase in 
gross earnings. The increase in total 
earnings, without any increase in car load- 
ings, was unexpected, and must have been 
due to a difference in the proportions of 
the different kinds of traffic carried and 
to an increase in the average distance that 
freight was hauled. 


Future Bright 


W ITH the excellent results of Octo- 
ber operation in mind, it is easy to 
be somewhat optimistic regarding the re- 
sults that will be reported for November 
and December, and concerning traffic and 
earnings in the early part of 1929. Pros- 
pects of freight traffic are better than a 
year ago, and if freight rates and wages 
could be stabilized for a while, the con- 
tinuing increase in efficiency of operation 
probably would cause as good financial re- 
sults to be secured in 1929 as in any year 
since the war. 





Produce Exchange Lists Securities 


The New York Produce Exchange has 
begun active trading in its stock depart- 
ment which is a new branch of its 
dealings. About 250 active stocks have 
already been listed for trading and ar- 
rangements are being made for the 
addition of other issues. 
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| INSURANCE— 


A Business Which A ffords 


Promising Investment Opportunity 


. Contributing to the growing pros- 
perity of insurance companies is the develop- 


a} ment of new forms of coverage. Group 

| Insurance, for example, increased from 
ib $13,172,198 for 1912 to the staggering total 
of $6,429,742,511 for 1927, while the assets 

0 of life insurance companies have increased 


Insuranshares 
TRUST CERTIFICATES 93 


. Provide an interest in over 52 lead- . 
ing insurance companies. 
participate in the steadily increasing earnings 
of all these Companies. 


Send for circular explaining the advantages 
of this sound and profitable investment. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


49 Wall Street, New York 








These certificates 





3: Tel. Whitehall 9082 


























Shattering all precedent—driving at break- 
neck speed—loaded with public money—the 
stock market is at the threshhold of what 
Promises to be the most stupendous year 
of its history. 


Can you afford to take chances in_ this 
maelstrom without competent counsel? Let 
The Business Economic Digest guide you 
safely and profitably. All our recom- 
mendations are based on our famous 
Weighted Average of authoritative 
opinions — cach scientifically 
weighted according to past demon- 
strated accuracies of erica’s 35 
leading, reliable authorities. 
Ours is the original system of fore- 
casting the investment and business 
outlook by weighting .opinions. Send 
for this week’s Digest free, containing 
valuable information on the probable 
trend of security prices. . 






















| Gage P Wright, Pres 
342.Madison Ave. NewYork NY 


j Without ey to me, mail me this 





week’s issue of the Digest. I should like 
to become familiar with your famous 
Weighted Average method. 
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‘. 
Associated Gas and 


Electric Company 
Class A Stock 


SECURITY—This is a sound in- 
vestment in one of the oldest 
utility systems in the country— 
serving over 610,000 customers. 


YIELD—By taking dividends in 
stock, the yield equals 10% on 
present prices. 


MARKETABILITY—There are 
Associated stockholders in every 
state of the Union and in 23 
foreign countries. 











Public Utility Investing Corp. 
61 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me _ information about 
Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Class A Stock. 
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Rail Shares Offer Best Outlook 


for Reinvestment 


Market Position of Carrier Stocks Strengthened by General Decline— 
Earnings of Roads Serving Southwest, Northwest and Bituminous 
Coal Fields Improve—Prospects of Freight Rate Relief Brighter 


NOTHER year has rolled around 
A and January, releasing its golden 

flood of interest and dividend 
money, is here, bringing prospects of re- 
lief from credit stringency. Investment 
dealers are decorating their “show-win- 
dows” to attract shoppers in quest of se- 
curity bargains. 

Hundreds of millions of new money, 
representing year-end dividend and interest 
disbursements, are expected to flow into 
security markets this month. Estimates of 
January 1 payments have run as high as 
$1,000,000,000, compared with about $750,- 
000,000 twelve months ago. What effect 
the return of this capital to Wall Street 
will have on the stock market is a ques- 
tion on which opinions have differed 
sharply this season. Ordinarily the en- 
larged buying power is expected to stimu- 
late the demand for bonds and stocks, but 
in some quarters it is said buying enthu- 
siasm received a distinct chill in the early 
December crash. 


Favored Stocks 


In any event investors who decide to 
add to their holdings or replace some 
stocks with others they consider more at- 
tractively priced, will find the gen- 
eral run of “price-tags” more to their 
liking than a month ago. 

Of all the groups to be found in the 
Stock Exchange list the rail shares, the 
oils and the copper stocks are the ones 
most favored by conservative observers. 
In many places railroad stocks are believed 
to have the best outlook, all things con- 
sidered. 


Outstanding Issues 


O F the long list that might be selected 
for more detailed consideration, some 
eight or ten stand out from the rest for 
one reason or another. So-called “merger” 
stocks might be put forward, but there 
is little assurance that these will retain 


By William Russell White 











Rail Shares for Reinvestment Funds 

Common Stock Earned Prices 1928 

Price Div. Yield Shares 1927. High Low 
| SS hen 195 $10 51% 2,416,293 $18.74 204 182% 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 199 40 CS. 1,178,204 24.19 210% 175% 

| Baltimore & Ohio...... 118 6 53 2,151,878 9.42 12554 103% 
Missouri Pacific ........ 63 —_- — 828,395 98 76% 41% 

| Northern Pacific ....... 106 5 47 2,480,000 7.48 118 923% 














their popularity if supposed negotiations 
fail to materialize. On the other hand, 
several roads in the Southwest, in the 
Northwest and in the Middle Atlantic sec- 
tion seem worthy of consideration on the 
basis of earnings. 

Roads benefiting from good crops, such 
as the Atchison, Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, Missouri Pacific and St. Louis 
Southwestern may be expected to make 
favorable reports, while ore ‘carrying 
roads of the Northwest, the Great North- 
ern and the Northern Pacific, have done 
better and the carriers serving the non- 
union bituminous coal fields should receive 
larger revenues from this important source. 
This group includes the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


ROSPERITY in the steel industry 

and decided improvement in the soft 
coal trade in the last half of the year came 
as a welcome relief to the Baltimore & 
Ohio, which had felt keenly the effect of 
bituminous coal industry’s difficulties. 
Products of mines, chiefly non-union 
mined soft coal; account for almost two- 
thirds of the road’s freight traffic. 

Resumption of coal mining in its ter- 
ritory was reflected in an increase in gross 
revenues in October over the correspond- 
ing month of 1927, the first gain of this 
kind in more than a year, and net income 
increased about 33 per cent. for the month 
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over the same period a year previously. 
With conditions continuing favorable, net 
income for the year is expected to ex- 
ceed $10 a share on the common, com- 
pared with $9.42 a share in 1927. 

In addition to the favorable outlook for 
earnings, the road’s strategic position in 
eastern trunk line negotiations is a factor 
to be considered. Large holdings of Read- 
ing, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
and Western Maryland give it an enviable 
position, and the road is expected to play 
an important part in the final merger set- 
tlement. 

The road’s financial structure has been 
greatly strengthened in recent years, cap- 
italization being divided now about two- 
thirds in bonds and one-third in stock. 
The Reading equity and non-productive 
outside interests have a market value of 
almost $50 a share, it is estimated. 

Funded debt amounts to about $474,000,- 
000, while stock outstanding consists of 
$58,863,181 4 per cent. non-cumulative pre- 
ferred and $215,187,853 common, receiving 
dividends at the rate of $6 annually. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


WwW the acquisition of the Kansas 
Mexico & Orient, with its 1,100 
miles of road, the Atchison operates some 
13,400 miles of road, one of the largest 
systems in the country, extending from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico 
and to the Pacific Coast as well as iar 
into Mexico. Its shares long have been 
favorites among investors, because of its 
consistent earnings record. 

The Atchison’s traffic, derived from an 
extensive territory, is well diversified. 
Refined petroleum and crude oil are im- 
portant items, while agricultural products 
supply about a fifth of the freight. Manu- 
factured and miscellaneous products ac- 
count for about 30 per cent. 

The brighter outlook for the oil indus- 
try, as well as favorable crop conditions, 
should find reflection in improved earn- 
ings. Extensive oil properties are in- 
cluded in the road’s investments. 

Its capital structure is regarded as espe- 
cially strong, inasmuch as funded debt 
comprises only about 44 per cent. of cap- 
italization preferred stock about 19 per 
cent. and common about 37 per cent. 

Atchison’s funded debt amounts to 
about $284,000,000. The road’s stock con- 
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sists of $124,172,800 5 per cent. non- 
cumulative preferred and $241,629,300 
common, each of $100 par. In addition 
an issue of $30,204,000 434 per cent. con- 
vertible debentures was recently offered 
to stockholders. These will be convert- 
ible into common stock after December 1, 
1930, and prior to December 1, 1938, at 
the rate of six shares of common for 
$1,000 in debentures. 








Northern Pacific 


TORTHERN Pacific’s lines extend 

i‘ from Duluth and Minneapolis to the 

Pacific Coast. Through its partly owned 

subsidiary, the Chicago, Burlington & 

: Quincy, the road has an entrance into 

Chicago. Its freight traffic is well diversi- 

fied, being comprised principally of forest, 

agricultural and mine products. Lumber, 
coal and grain are the principal items. 

Improvement in business conditions in 
the Northwest this year has found reflec- 
tion in increases in gross and net earnings. 
Gross revenues rose more than 7 per cent. 
in the first ten months of 1927, while net 
increased more than 16 per cent. in spite 
of a rise of more than 5 per cent. in net 
operating income. More favorable condi- 
tions are expected to continue well into 
the new year. 

Plans for unification of the road with 
the Great Northern in a new operating 
company have been declared operative, but 
a final decision has not been reached by 
| the Interstate Commerce Commission, al- 

though eventually it is believed an agree- 
| ment can be reached. A decision may come 
| in the Spring. . 
Northern Pacific’s capital structure is 
regarded as strong, for no large bond 
issue matures for about seventy years. 
Funded debt totals about $317,500,000, 
while capital stock of one class is out- 
standing to the amount of $248,000,000. 
Dividends have been paid in each year 
since organization, the present rate being 
$5 annually. 
Missouri Pacific 





HE Missouri Pacific, operating more 

than 6,800 miles of track between St. 
Louis and New Orleans and west to 
Omaha, has made a strong showing this 
year. Net operating revenues rose 121 
per cent. in the first ten months of the 
year over the figure reported for the same 
period of 1927, though gross was only a 
little more than 4 per cent. higher. The 
improvement, of course, is due in large 
measure to restoration of normal condi- 
tions in the territory devastated by the 
Mississippi flood in 1927. 

Missouri Pacific. owns an interest of 
about 38 per cent. in Texas & Pacific, 
these holdings having appreciated in value 
this year to an extent of about $15,000,000. 
The company also owns a 5O per cent. 
interest in the Denver & Rio Grand West- 
ern, giving the road a direct connection 
to the Pacific Coast from Pueblo, Colo. 

The road’s funded debt stands at about 
248,000,000, while capital stock consists 
f $71,800,100 5 per cent. preferred and 
$82,839,500 common. Dividends were re- 
cently initiated on the preferred at the 
rate of $1.25 quarterly, and a payment of 
$1.50 on account of accumulations was 
ordered. Accumulations before this dis- 
tribution amounted to $51.25 a share. The 
preferred is convertible into common on a 
share-for-share basis. 
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Chesapeake & Ohio 
NOTHER railroad that has figured 
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DIVIDENDS PAYABLE 
JANUARY AND JULY 


The prudent investor wants first,— 
safety,—then ‘“‘better-than-average” re- 
turn. Building and loan meets these 
requirements. This association has for 
distribution a folder, entitled ‘‘Build- 
ing and Loan as an Investment,” that 
























“The Guaranteed Way to 
Financial Independence” 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Established 1894 
Home Office 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


New York Office: 17 East 42nd Street 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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is very informative and interesting to 
any prospective investor. Sent free 
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SOUTHLAND suitpinc 
a Loan ASSOCIATION 


@. A. MeGREGOR, V.-Pres. & Secy. 
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I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to your 


line, or have a good Patent to sell, write 
me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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recent years is the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
which is in line to benefit from improve- 
ment in the soft coal industry. Its lines 
extend from the Great Lakes at Chicago 
and Toledo to the Atlantic Seaboard at 
Norfolk and Hampton Roads. It serves 
non-union bituminous fields in West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Products of mines 
comprised about 87 per cent. of tonnage 
in 1927. 

Under direction of the Van Sweringens 
the road has considerably strengthened its 
financial and physical structure as well as 
its strategic position in trunk line merger 
negotiations. It has arranged to acquire 
from the Van Sweringens 174,900 shares 
of Pere Marquette at an average cost of 
about $122 a share. 

C. & O. has a funded debt of only $185,- 
000,000. Capital stock consists of $1,184,- 
500 of 6% per cent. cumulative preferred 
and $117,820,392 common, of which $60,- 
000,000 common is held by the Chesapeake 
Corporation, a majority of whose stock 
is distributable among common share- 
holders of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad. 

Application has been made to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to allow 
the issuance of 300,000 shares of addi- 
tional common stock. It has been proposed 
that stockholders be given the right to 
subscribe to new stock at par in the ratio 
of one share for each four held. 





‘Cotton Status Improved 


* (Continued from page 67) 
tendered in settlement of further contracts. 
This fact is certain to have an important 
effect on the market as the cream of the 
crop has already passed into the hands of 
spinners or of spot merchants who are 
more than apt to hold it. This condition 
will restrict short selling. 

This untenderable cotton was estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture as 
1,501,000 bales out of the cotton ginned 
prior to November Ist. It is probable 
that this has been increased at least an- 
other 1,000,000 bales owing to the un- 
favorable weather which prevailed after 
November Ist. 

The usual course of the cotton market 
under such conditions is to advance to price 
levels indicated by the Government charts 
which I have given above. There is no 
apparent reason why it should not follow 
this course during the remainder of the 
season. 
















Savings Balances Smaller 


5 Mews movement of savings into the 
stock market during the recent pro- 
longed period of rising prices was reflected 
in an announcement by the Savings Banks 
Association of New York State that de- 
posits in 142 reporting savings banks in 
the State had decreased $1,689,175 in 
November, as against an increase of $11,- 
353,356 in November of last year by the 
same banks. 

An official of the association said, how- 
ever, that since the end of November a 
renewed movement of money into savings 
banks had been noted and that, judging 
by present indications, a gain would be 
shown for December. Since the recent 
wide break in the stock market there has 
been apparently a tendency to resume bank 
savings. 
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pone we agg for this stock ey been received in excess of the amount 
available, this adverti t is das a matter of record only. 





2,000,000 Shares 
Capital Stock 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


Transfer Agent Registrar 
Commercial National Bank & Trust Company Central Union Trust Company of New York 


The following information is contained ina letter dated December 6, 1928, from Mr. C. M. Keys, 
President of North American Aviation, Inc. 


BUSINESS: North American Aviation, Inc., has been organized under the laws of Delaware by Mr. C. M. 
Keys and his associates, for the purpose, among others, of holding, buying, selling and trading in securities 
and stocks of aviation companies, (dividend paying or non-dividend paying), in small or large blocks. 
foreign as well as domestic, as the Directors may deem advisable, but is not limited to such investments. 
While the Corporation has unrestricted power to buy and sell, the primary purpose is to make more or less 
permanent investments in aviation companies. 

Upon completion of this financing, the Corporation is to have a paid-in capital and surplus of $25,000,000 
Audited financial statements will be published by the Corporation annually. 


CAPITALIZATION: Upon completion of this financing the Corporation will have no funded debt and 
the capitalization will be as follows: 


Authorized To be presently 
Outstanding 
I I ooo sis idan da Faesaewespeonee *6,000,000 shares 2,000,000 shares 


“Of the unissued balance 2,000,000 shares are under option until December 1, 1931 at $12.50 per share 


MANAGEMENT: Mr. C. M. Keys is to be in active charge of the operation of the Corporation. He is 
to have the assistance of a board of directors and an executive committee which will include the following: 


O. J. Anderson, Parmely Herrick, George F. Rand, 
Banker, St. Louis, Mo. Banker, Cleveland, Ohio Pres., The Marine Trust Company 
Charles R. Blyth, John D. Hertz, of Buffalo 
Banker, San Francisco, Cal. Director, Curtiss Flying Ses vice, Inc. Charles Reed, 
Walter S. Bucklin, Paul Henderson, Banker, New York 
Pres., The National Shawmut Bank V. P., National Air Transport, Inc. Earle Hay Reynolds, 
of Boston C. O. Kalman, Pres., National Air Transport, Inc. 
Robert K. Cassatt, Banker, St. Paul, Minn. Morton L. Schwartz 
Banker, Philadelphia, Penna. *Leonard Kennedy, Capitalist, New York 
Howard E. Coffin, _ V. P., Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor *J. A. B. Smith, 
ee National Air Transport, Co., Inc. Treasuser, Curtiss Flying Service, 
Pi *Clement M. Keys, Inc. 
oe Contin, mag —— Aeroplane & Motor Herbert B e yar d Swope. 
‘ S ournalist, New Yor 
*Chester W. Cuthell, C. Roy Keys, , 
Lawyer, New York V. P., Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Harold E. Talbot, Jr., 
Philip Dalton Co., Inc. Sy -amaamgaaameaaaaa Trans- 
, Inc. 
Banker, Boston C. Townsend Ludington, cule E. Thom 
Donald W. Douglas V. P., National Air Transport, Inc. 3 ° mpson, : 
Pres., Douglas Aircraft Company, Walter S. Marvin, = Cate Pies Savion, 
Inc. Director, Transcontinental Air Trans- ‘ : 
Garrettson Dulin, port, Inc. B. A. Tompkins, 
Banker, Los Angeles, Cal. John J. Mitchell, Jr Pres., Bankers Company of New York 
Victor Drury, Director, Douglas Aircraft Company, William H. Vander bilt, 
Pres., Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, Can. Inc. “ccc Air Trans 
rt, Inc. 
Thomas N. Dysart, W. L. Monro, signs 
Director, Transcontinental Air Trans- Director, The Westinghouse Air Eli T. Watson, 
port, Inc. Brake Co. Banker, New Orleans 
Thomas B. Eastland, Grayson M.-P. Murphy, Elisha Walker, 
Director, Aviation Corporation of Director, National Aviation Corpo- Banker, New York 
California ration ; *James C. Willson, 
George deB. Greene, Roland Lord O’Brian, President, National Aviation Corpo- 
Banker, New York Banker, Buffalo ration 
John C. Grier, Jr., E. A. Pierce, William Jenks Wright, 
Pres., Guardian Detroit Company Banker, New York Banker, Philadelphia, Penne 


*Members of the Executive Committee. 


The legal proceedings relating to the organization of the Corporation and to the issuance of this stock are being passed upon by 
Messrs. Cuthell, Hotchkiss & Mills, for the Corporation, and Messrs. Cravath, deGersdorff, Swaine & Wood for the Bankers 


This stock is offered only to such individuals, firms and corporations as the securities laws of the several states permit as @ pur 
chase of a speculative character and if, when and as issued and subject to approval of counsel. Delivery is to be made in New 
York in temporary or definitive form or in the form of interim receipts which it is expected will be ready for delivery on or about 
December 19, 1928, 


Price $15 per Share 


Blair & Co., Inc. 
James C. Willson & Co. Blyth, Witter & Co. E. A. Pierce & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. E.H. Rollins &Sons__F. B. Keech & Company 
G.M.-P. Murphy &Co. Janney &Co. National Aviation Corporation 
Knight, Dysart & Gamble Oliver J. Anderson & Co. 
Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, Inc. Hunter, Dulin & Co. 


The foregoing statements have been obtained from sources believed to be reliable, 
but im no event are to be construed as representations ot as gueranteed by us 
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Stockholders and employees of Thompson-Starrett Company have purchased approximately 50% of this offering of Preference Stock under 
New Issue offers made by us, and the balance has been privately sold. 


160,000 Shares 
Thompson-Starrett Company, Inc. 


(A Del Corporation) 


$3.50 Cumulative Dividend Preference Stock 
(Without Par Value) 


Carrying non-detachable warrants entitling holder to reccive without cost after January 1, 1930, or earlier 
at the option of the Bankers, one share of Common Stock in respect of each share of Preference Stock. 
Dividends cumulative from January 1, 1929, payable April, July, October and January 1. Redeemable in whole or in part on 60 
days’ notice at $55 per share and accrued dividends. Preferred over Common Stock as. to assets in the amount of $55 per 
share and accrued dividends in the event of liquidation or dissolution. The Company agrees to apply, as an annual 
sinking fund, at least 15% of its net earnings after deducting all accrued Preference dividends, to the purchase 
at not exceeding the redemption price, or to the redemption, of Pref Stock, within four months 
after the close of. each fiscal year beginning with the fiscal year ending April 30, 1931. 


DIVIDENDS EXEMPT FROM THE PRESENT. NORMAL ‘FEDERAL INCOME TAX. 


THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Transfer Agent 
TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY, Registrar 








CAPITALIZATION Presently to be 

. ‘ Authorized Outstanding . 
$3.50 Cumulative Dividend Preference Stock (without par value) 160,000 shares 160,000 shares 
Common Stock .(without par value).... < oy Dare ea ree ..++-- 500,000 shares 500,000 shares 


The following has been summarized by Louis J. Horowits, Chairman of the Board, from his letter of December 4, 1928- 

“HISTORY AND BUSINESS: Thompson-Starrett Company, Inc. has been organized to acquire the assets 
and the business as a going concern (after the payment of a dividend of 
$350,009) and to assume: certain of the liabilities of Thompson-Starrett Company. The latter is a New. York 
Corporation which has been engaged since 1899 in the business of constructing office buildings, apartment 
houses, industrial plants, banking and public buildings, etc. Its formation coincided with the development 
of the “skyscraper”, and it has contributed to the sky line of New York such notable structures as the Wool- 
worth Building, Equitable Building, Municipal Building, Paramount Building and Equitable Trust Building. 
Its activities have been national in scope, it having buiit among others the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank Building in Chicago, General Motors Building in Detroit, Union Trust Building in Cleveland. 
These buildings are among the largest office buildings in the world. 





EARNINGS: The consolidated earnings of the predecessor Company and Subsidiary for the past three 
years, as certified by- Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., have been as follows: 


Year ended April 30. 
«1927 





Annual Av e 
3 tan 


Applicable to dividends on Pref. 
erence Stock of new Company, he 
—_ a of —— compen- 
sation to officers and employees 
averaging $246,803 per annum . $1,639,106.70. $1,481,209.16 $1,950,916.27  $1,485,194.68 

Per share of Common Stock of new 
Company, after Preference divi- 
dends and special compensation 


WRN 6 i0s0ssdeaeb ences ee $1.66 $1.32 $2.31 $1.35 


For the period from April 30 to October 25, 1928, earnings on the basis first above shown amounted to 
$593,225.36. Maximum annual dividend requirements on the Preference.Stock amount to $560,000. 


1928 _ 1926 


FINANCIAL CONDITION: The: pro forma consolidated balance sheet of Thompson-Starrett Company, Inc. 

: and Canadian subsidiary, as of October 25, 1928, as certified by Messrs. Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., after giving effect to the acquisition of assets and the assumption of liabilities of 
the Thompson-Starrett Company and other transactions in connection therewith, shows current assets of 
over $7,100,000 and current liabilities of less than $3,200,000. Included among the current assets shown 
‘were cash holdings of over $3,686,000, while the current liabilities shown represented the total liabilities 
aside from reserves and capital stock. Total net assets so shown amounted to over $5,375,000. 


MANAGEMENT: The Board of Directors of the Company will include: 





HAROLD O. BARKER LEO J. FISCHER RICHARD F. HOYT IER SCHLESINGER 
Jesup & Lamont President Hayden, Stone & Co. Sc. Stanchifield & Levy 

. E. BIERWI BERBERT FLEISHHACKER D. A. SCHULTE 

: Vietralieet President, The Anglo & London G. HERMANN KINNICUTT President. Schulte Retail Stores 

aris Bank of San Francisco Kissel, Kinnicutt & Go. Corporation * 

ROGERS CALDWELL SAMUEL L. FULLER CASIMIR I. 
Rogers Caldwell & Co. Kissel’ Kleaicett & Co. ROBERT LEHMAN Hallgarten & Co. 

WALTER P. CHRYSLER EDWARD W. T. CRAY a BAROLD E. TALBOTT, JR. 
Chairman of Board and Vice-President and Secretary MAURICE NEWTON President; Dayton Securities 
President, Chrysler Corporation Hallgarten & Co ——_ 

=: aeaianineae pa WILLIAM M. GREVE F WILLIAM Fl. 

* Vice-President, F ‘ President, The Prudence Co., Inc. Brown, Wheelock : 
} =. armers’ Loan & JOHN W. BANES, JR. HON. MORGAN J. O'BRIEN Vought & Co., Inc. J 
C. D. Barney & Co. HN W. THOMAS WILLIAMS 

W, H. DRISCOLL CHARLES HAYDEN *calisec ih Weeks Ichabod T. Williams & Sons 

ice- President Hayden, Stone & Co. WILLIAM WRIGLEY, 

EDWARD P. FARLEY LOUIS J. HOROWITZ WM. B. SCARBOROUGH Chairman of Board, Wm. 
Edward P. Farley & Ca. Chairman of the Board Hitt, Farwell & Co. Wrigley Jr. Company 


GENERAL: The formation of the new Company affiliates the business with interests that are influential and 

: national in scope. It is expected that these affiliations will permit the new Company to offer 
financial aid along conservative lines to clients in need of such facilities for sound projects. It is believed that 
this added service to its clients will give additional stimulus to expansion in what promises to be a still larger 
era in the building industry. In my opinion, the coming years will see construction projects of even greater 
magnitude than those which have characterized the post-war period. The Thompson-Starrett Company, 
Inc., taking over an established organization and a business with a quarter century’s reputation for successful 
construction, will be in an ideal position to benefit from this situation. In view of the foregoing, I look 
forward with confidence to the continued growth and prosperity of the business. No change in operating 
personnel is contemplated.” 


We offer this stock when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to netessary action of stockholders, and to the approvat of counsel, 
Chadbourne, Stanchfield & Levy, Esqs., for the Bankers, and Simpson Thacher & Bartlett, Esqs., for the Company. We reserve the right to 
reject subscriptions in whole or in part, to allot less than the amount applied for,and to close the subscription books at any time without notice. 
Interim Receipts or Temporary Certificates deliverable in the first instance at the office of Hallgarten & Co., 44 Pine Street, New York City. 


Price $55 per share 


Hallgarten & Co. 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. Hayden, Stone & Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks Commercial National Corporation 
New York 

The above information and figures, while not guaranteed, are obtained from sources which we believe to be reliable, but are in no event to 

December, 1928. ™ - _ 
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This is Number Eight of a series of advertisements bearing the general title, “Before the Age of Electricity” 






AVID SARNOFF has been elected 
chairman, Hiram S. Brown, executive 
vice-president, and Edward F. Albee presi- 
dent, of the Keith--Albee-Orpheum Corp. 

Major General James G. MHarboard, 
president, Radio Corporation, has been 
elected a director of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway. 

William Jervis, formerly traffic manager 
of the Texas Corporation, was elected 
vice-president of the Marland Oil Com- 
pany. 

Arthur W. Thompson, president, United 
Gas Improvement Company of Philadel- 
phia, has been granted a six months’ leave 
of absence (because of impaired health 
due to arduous labors on behalf of the 
company), and John FE. Zimmerman, 
president of Day: & Zimmerman, Inc., has 
been appointed chairman of the executive 
committee, “with temporary full executive 
powers.” 


William Wiseman, of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company; Henry Rogers Winthrop, of 
Winthrop & Company; and Henry David 
have been elected directors of the United 
States Rubber Company. 





OT so very many years ago a trip down town at 

night was a lonely adventure into almost Stygian 
darkness. “S Today, when every town and city has 
its own “White Way”, night crowds are as large as 
those of the daylight hours. <» The Age of Electricity 
substituted gaiety for gloom. 





REDERICK E. WILLIAMS was 

elected president and chairman of 
the executive committee of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, succeeding 
Hale Holden, who resigned to become 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Southern Pacific Railway. 

David A. Schulte, president of the 
Schulte Retail Stores Corporation, has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the newly or- 
ganized Park & Tilford Retail Stores, 
Inc. 


Daniel O. Hastings, judge of the 
Municipal Court in Wilmington, has been 
appointed U. S. Senator, to succeed T. 
Coleman du Pont. 

W. Cameron Forbes, of J. M. Forbes 
& Company, and Thomas W. Perkins, of 
Ropes, Grey, Boyden & Perkins, both of 
Boston, have been elected directors of the 
Engineers’ Public Service Company. 

E. D. Gibbs, formerly with the National 
Cash Register Company, is now vice-presi- 
dent of the Frank Presbrey Company. 


“ 


Small, indeed, is the village which does not have electric 
lights, in this age when even so many farms are able to 
enjoy the advantages of this form of illumination. An in- 
vestment in the bonds of strong Electric Power and Light 
Companies is an investment in safety, because of the almost 
universal use of electricity. 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO. 
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E, B. REESER, president of the Barns- 
e dall Corporation, has been elected 
president of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. Henry M. Dawes, president of 
the Pure Oil Company, was elected vice- 
president in charge of problems of dis- 
tribution; J. Howard Pew, president of 























the Sun Oil Company, vice-president rep- 
resenting manufacturing; K. R. Kings- ° 
bury, president, Standard Oil of Cali- Davis Pietch & Co 8% on Monthly Savings 
fornia, vice-president representing produc- 9 e Fully Pai 
pv Spaapertod 7% on Fully Paid 
James R. Leavell was elected executive 201-5 Phelps Bu g O Certificates 
vice-president of the Continental National Binghamton, N. Y. ; 5 
Company, the investment organization on 9e in amounts from $50.00 to $ 000.00, 
affiliated with the Continental National 925 State Tower Building withdrawable on thirty days’ no- 
Bank & Trust C £ Chi Ss N. Y tice. Secured by First Mortgages 
an eS See Icago. yracuse, IN. 2. on Homes not to exceed 60% of 
J. L. Stille has been elected a director valuation. 
of the Continental Paper & Bag Corpora- ALABAMA MUTUAL BLDG. & 
tion. a OIL ROYALTIES LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Benjamin F. Castle has been elected ns 2004 Third Avenue Birmingham, Ala. 
chairman of the International Credit and Circular on Request Under Strict State Supervision 
Securities Corporation. 
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How to 
Accumulate 


$75,000 


One client (name on file) 
‘did it after using our Service 
for FIVE YEARS. He re- 
cently wrote us: 


“T’ve made over $75,000 in 
the last five years by follow- 
g the Babson Plan. If I 
BS edeen your Service 15 
years ago I would be worth 
many thousands of dollars 
more.” 


This plan which enabled our 
client to accumulate $75,- 
000 is equally applicable to 
your individual investment 
needs. Send for Free Book- 
let NOW!—no obligation. 


+ Bahsons ” 


g Babson Statistical epieion 
@ (Largest Statistical Community in America) 
@ Div. 83-1 Babson Park, Mass. 


Mo Send me Free, and without obligation, your 
Booklet, ‘Bigger Investment Returns.” 








8 Name 





Street 





8 Cin 
‘= BOBS. mw, 




















Insurance 
Securities 
Company, Inc. 


Traded in on the 
New York Curb Market 


Descriptive Circular on request. 


BRANDENBURG & (CO. 


Members New York Curb Market 
111 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 5022 
































HAVE YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


$750.00 machine earned $6,000.00 in one year; 
$350.00 machine earned $4,320.00 and $150.00 
machine earned $1,873.60. Can furnish experieneed 
men to put your first deal over. Exclusive advertis- 
ing proposition. Unlimited possibilities. Protected 
territory, $1,000.00 at $5,000.00 investment required. 
Experience unnecessa Leonard Advertising Corp., 
125 West 45th S8t., New York City. 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—About $2,- 
500,000 is to be spent on enlarging 
tractor plant. Tractor demand in 1928 
was said to be twice as large as that for 
1927. About $3,500,000 of tractor orders 
are said to be on books. 

American Railway Express Co.—After 
purchase of company’s property by the 
railroads, company is expected to com- 
bine with Adams Express Co. and Amer- 
ican Express Co., thereby forming a 
$200,000,000 corporation. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Directors ratified sale of Michigan Cop- 
per & Brass Co. to Republic Brass 
Corp., a new corporation formed under 
laws of Maryland to act as holding com- 
pany for a new brass merger. Other 
companies have not yet ratified the 
merger. 

Associated Dry Goods Corp.—Samuel 
W. Reyburn, president, was quoted as 
stating outlook for company was en- 
couraging and that 1928 would show a 
higher net income than 1927. 

Atlantic Refining Co.—Denied rumors 
of merger negotiations with Mid-Con- 
tinent Petroleum, or any other company. 

Auburn Automobile Co—Placed an 
Auburn six sport sedan on market to 
list at $995. A new series straight eight 
Auburn has also been brought out with 
a sport sedan listed at $1,395. 

Bancitaly Corp.—Stockholders on Dec. 
19 voted on proposal to merge with Na- 
tional Bankitaly Co., the new company 
to be known as Bankitaly Co. of Amer- 
ica. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Together with 
American Universal Mill Co. of Scran- 
ton, Pa., filed suit in Federal Court at 
Newark against United States Steel 
Corp., and Carnegie Steel and American 
Bridge companies, subsidiaries, charging 
infringement of five patents having a 
sales value of $250,000,000. Bill of com- 
plaint sought a preliminary and then 
a permanent injunction against alleged 


infringment, an accounting of profits, 
payment of court costs and treble 
damages. Suit involves the Gray beam 


patents on a one-piece rolling process, 
which is used extensively in manufact- 
ure of steel beams and girders. 

Chain Store Stocks, Inc.—A new in- 
vestment trust to specialize in chain 
store securities. It was said company 
would have around $10,000,000 in cash 
to begin operations. Paul V. Shields 
will be president. 

Certain-Teed Products 
dividend on common. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.—Stock- 
holders meet on Dec. 31 to vote on re- 
capitalization plan. 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co.— 
Curtiss-Robertson Airplane Mfg. Co., 
subsidiary, received order from Curtiss 
Flying Service, Inc., for 450 “Robin” 
planes at approximate price of $f,500,000. 

Dictograph Products Co—Declared 
extra dividend of 25 cents and an initial 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents on capital 
stock. 

Dodge Bros.—Deliveries in November 
were 62 per cent greater than in same 


Co.—Passed 
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IGEST of 
CORPORATION. 


CWS 


month of 1927, and set new high point 
for that month. 

General Electric Co.—Declared extra 
dividend of $1 and regular quarterly 
dividend of $1 on common. 

General Fireproofing Co.—Stockholders 
ratified proposal that present no par 
common stock be split four shares for 
one and that common be increased from 
200,000 to 500,000 shares of no par. 

Hartman Corp.—Opened new store in 
Racine, Wis., and Elgin, Ill, bringing 
total in chain up to 26. 

Hahn Department Stores, Inc.—The 
initial step in a nation-wide merger of 
retail department stores extending from 
Coast to Coast, and having, according to 
present plans, a total annual sales vol- 
ume of a billion dollars or more, is 
made known in the announcement of the 
acquisition of twenty-two department 
store companies by the Hahn Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., of which Lew Hahn, 
formerly managing director of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, is 
the head. In line with this huge program, 
the Corporation has amended its charter 
to provide for a large authorized capital- 
ization, represented by $60,000,000 of 
preferred stock of $100 par value, and 
5,000,000 shares of common stock, no par 
value. There will be presently outstand- 
ing $23,000,000 of 6%4 per cent convert- 
ible preferred stock and 1,284,000 shares 
of common. The twenty-two units which 
have just been acquired are expected to 
be the nucleus for the building of the 
largest system of retail department 
stores in the world. 

International Paper & Power Co.— 
Successor to International Paper Com- 
pany, declared initial quarterly dividends 
of $1.75 on the 7 per cent preferred and 
$1.50 on the 6 per cent preferred, both 
payable Jan. 15 to holders of record Dec. 
26. 

Kennecott Copper Corp.—Earthquake 
in Chile did only slight damage to com- 
pany’s Braden properties. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co—Sales for first 
eleven months of 1928, $122,519,069; 
same period 1927, $110,721,864; increase, 
10.6 per cent. 

Kress (S. H.) Co—Sales for first 
eleven months of 1928, $53,108,405; same 
period 1927, $46,877,979; increase, 13.2 
per cent. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co— 
Purchased eight Indianapolis stores of 
Piggly Wiggly Ellis Co., increasing 
number of Kroger stores in Indianapolis 
district to 226. Sales for first eleven 
months of 1928, $186,649,278 ; same period 
1927, $148,270,338; increase, 25.8 per cent. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
eleven months of 1928, $33,880,299; same 
period 1927, $32,478,786; increase, 4.3 per 
cent. 

Middle West Utilities Co.—Holders of 
all classes of stock of record Jan. 2 will 
be given right to subscribe for one share 
of common stock at $130 a share for 
every six shares of stock held. Rights 
expire Feb. 15. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first eleven months of 1928, $200,402,918 ; 
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same period 1927, $177,395,311; increase, 
12.9 per cent. 


National Cash Register Co.—Federal 
Court of Cincinnati decided that there 
was no objection to acquisition of Ellis 
Adding-Typewriter Co. Stockholders 
approved creation of additional 90,000 
shares of Class A, 30,000 of which are 
to be reserved as part payment for 
acquisition of the Ellis Adding-Type- 
writing Co. 

Owens Bottle Co.—Declared quarterly 
dividend of $1 and a stock dividend of 
5 per cent on the common, both payable 
Jan. 1 to holders of record Dec. 16. 
Quarterly dividend places stock on $4 
annual basis against $3 previously. 


Penney (J. C.) Co.—Stockholders on 
Dec. 27 vote on proposal to increase 
authorized common from 1,250,000 to 
3,000,000 shares, the new stock to be 
offered to present stockholders in ratio 
of two shares of new common for each 
share held, the price of new shares not 
to exceed $10. Additional capital will 
be used in an expansion program. 

Radio Corp. of. America—Reached un- 
derstanding for merger with Victor 
Talking Machine Co.° Details have not 
yet been worked out. Following its con- 
summation the Radio Corporation, its 
subsidiaries and affiliated companies 
will comprise a group of properties 
completely equipped to participate in 
every branch of popular entertainment. 
Victor’s contacts with many musical 
artists will become available for sound 
pictures and broadcasting. 

Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco Co— 
Directors proposed splitting common 
and common B shares of $25 par 2% 
for 1 into shares of $10 par. Declared 
extra dividend of $1.50 on common and 
common B, payable Jan. 2 to holders 
of record Dec. 18. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
eleven months of 1928, $304,539,742; same 
period 1927, $258,441,674; increase, 17.8 
per cent. 


Texas Corp—Extended marketing 
operations throughout State of Oregon. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co.—Plan- 
ning distribution of 100 per cent stock 
dividend payable Jan. 10 to holders of 
record Dec. 27. 


United Aircraft Transport—Name of 
new holding company formed as result 
of consolidation of Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Company, the Boeing Airplane 
Company, Boeing Air Trdnsport, Inc., 
the Chance Vought Corporation and 
more than 70 per cent of the stock of 
Pacific Air Transport, which companies 
embrace all three major lines in the 
aviation industry—engine production, 
airplane construction and transportation. 
This is largest consolidation yet under- 
taken in aviation industry. 

Walgreen Co.—Acquired twelve drug 
stores of Goldsmith Bros. chain in In- 
dianapolis and Shelbyville, Ind. 

White Company.—Added new six- 
cylinder light delivery truck to its 
present line. Deliveries are to begin 
about the middle of January. 


Willys-Overland Co.—Announced that 
prices on 1929 models of 4 and 6 cylinder 
cars were slightly lower than prices on 
corresponding models of 1928 line. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
first eleven months of 1928, $241,873,941 ; 
same period 1927, $228,850,284; increase, 
5.69 per cent. 
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Facilitating the Handling 
of 


6-Million-Share Days 


A=” part of the machinery of the 
New York securities markets is that 
which safeguards and expedites the transfer 
of ownership of the millions of shares dealt 
in daily. 

More than 28% of the total number of 
companies whose shares were traded in dur- 
ing a recent typical day on the New York 
Stock Exchange are served by this Company 
as registrar or transfer agent. ‘The number 
of shares transferred or registered by us was 
more than 3:1 % of the total 


The corresponding figures on the same day 
for the New York 
Curb Market were 
17% of the companies 
and 20% of the total 
shares traded in. 


The handling of 
such a large volume of 
transactions has been 
entrusted to this Com- 
pany because of itslong 
expertence and excep- 
tional facilities. 





Through our Trust Department we act in every fidu- 

ciary capacity —as transfer agent, registrar, trustee, fis- 

cal agent, etc., for corporations and governments; and 
as executor and trustee, etc., for individuals, 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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IDEAL NONSLIP 
ous Lindle 
yys08 — aiTap, 





You can now cover your desk with Ideal Lino- 


leum at a remarkably low cost. Does away 
with desk blotters, pads, glass, etc.—equips your 
entire desk with perfect writing surface. No 
shine, no glare—eliminates eye-strain. Comfort- 


ing, efficient—beautiful! 


Bring Old Desks Up To Date 


Protect New Furniture 


By our exclusive low cost manufacturing 
methods, you can now harmonize the appearance 
of all new and old equipment. Dignifies the 
most lowly wrapping table. Built for work. 
Withstands scuffs and scratches. Soap and 
water keep it clean. Lasts a lifetime. 


No Glueing, No Tacking, Lies Flat 





Just Lay It On 


“NON-SLIP” BACK HOLDS | 
TOP IN PLACE 


Delivered ready for use. Just lay it 
on! Patented ‘“‘NON-SLIP”’ back 
holds top in place without marring. 
———. Thousands in use. Send us your 
Contract prices desk size and try an Ideal Lino- 
on complete office leum Top for 10 days at our ex- 
coverings pense. Or, mail the coupon for 
sample and complete price list. 


Now Only 
S 6 50 and 


according to size 





| 

IDEAL LINOLEUM TOP CO., Dept. F, 

109 W. Austin Ave., Chicago. 
Please mail sample and prices. 


Attention of 


Firm Name 


AdGress 








Appraise, buy, sell, 
build and finance 
large office build- 
ings, theatres, hotel 
and commercial 
structures. 


ROSENBAUM PROPERTIES Inc. 
Suite 404, Flatiron Building 
New York 














BOOKLET— 


“The SEAL 
that Certifies 
SAFETY” 


Sent on request for G-3 
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~ GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Under Supervision N. Y. State Insurance Dept. 
Capital and Surplus $6,500,000 
340 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Building Continues Active 


1929 Expected to Equal Previous Years— 
New Fields Take Up Slack in Others 


By Frank E. Perley 


REDICTIONS made early in the 
P year that the Presidential campaign 

of 1928 would have no bad effect 
on the building industry proved to have 
been well-founded. The confidence in 
continued general prosperity which pre- 
vailed in financial and business circles also 
extended into the construction field, and 
to this fact is attributed the widespread 
building activity which has marked the 
closing months of the year. That 1928 
would make a very impressive showing in 
this respect was commonly believed, not- 
withstanding the decreased activity re- 
ported during the late days of summer. 
It is not too much to say, however, that 
the developments in October and Novem- 
ber, continuing into December, have given 
the year higher building totals than s¢em- 
ed likely three months ago. 


Character of Work Changing 


NE recognized authority on construc- 

tion trends makes the timely observa- 
tion that while 1928 has been another re- 
markable year in the industry, practically 
keeping pace with 1927 and 1926, 
it should not be assumed that building 
activity will continue indefinitely along the 
same lines. In 1929, and perhaps for 
several years to follow, the dollar volume 
of construction work may hold close to 
the high records of the recent years, but 
changes in the character of the work 
should be looked for. Indeed these changes 
have been seen in the developments during 
recent months. A falling off in com- 
mercial building is inevitable and a lessen- 
ing volume of residential building must be 
expected. But these losses will be largely 
offset, particularly during the coming year, 
by a great increase in engineering projects, 
notably as a result of the developments in 
aviation. 

The construction of public buildings 
also will help to keep up the volume of 
work throughout the United States, but 
when an industry gets into the seven-bil- 
lion-dollar class the total set aside for 
public buildings in any one year becomes 
a minor item. 


Contemplated Projects 


TATISTICS show that as compared 
with 1927 there has been a fall- 
ing off during 1928 in the total spent for 
commercial structures and that educational 
projects have only about kept pace with 
the preceding year. Industrial, public 
works and utilities construction has ex- 
panded impressively, and even residential 
projects have proceeded in greater volume 
than during 1927. A continuation of these 
trends is assured, except as to residential 
construction, which through a succession 
of years has represented by far the largest 
single item in the nation’s building outlay. 
An encouraging feature of recent de- 
velopments is the upward trend again 
seen in contemplated projects reported. 
This trend, slightly apparent in October, 
became more distinct in November, being 
particularly reflected in New York, New 


Jersey and the Middle Atlantic States, as 
well as in the Central West and the 
Northwest. It is to be noted in this 
connection, however, that in New England 
and in the South the November totals of 
contemplated work fall below the com- 
parative figures for the same month a 
year ago. 


Total of Seven Billions Assured 


8 Reem is general agreement among 
building statisticians that during the 
first eleven months of 1928 more than 
$6,500,000,000 went into construction work 
in the United States. The monthly aver- 
age was close to $600,000,000, so that 
when the figures for the year are com- 
pleted a grand aggregate of more than 
seven billions is assured. 

The November total for the country 
exceeded six hundred millions, and New 
York City alone reported contracts let 
for more than $78,000,000. F. W. Dodge 
Corporation reports indicate that from 
January 1 to December 1 new work let 
in the metropolis called for a total ex- 
penditure of $993,559,500, which was an 
increase of $105,838,600 over the first 
eleven months of 1927. Early in Decem- 
ber the New York City total had passed 
the billion mark and stood $75,000,000 
above the city’s total for 1927 complete. 
Thus one-seventh of the entire country’s 
expenditures for construction during 1928 
must be credited to this one city. 


New England Shows Gain 


MPORTANT as is the part the 

metropolis plays in the year’s totals, 
several other sections have contributed 
impressively to the record. In the New 
England States new construction started 
during the first eleven months aggregated 
thirteen per cent. more than 1927 complete; 
the Middle Atlantic States, with Decem- 
ber to add, were two per cent. ahead of 
the entire preceding year, and the con- 
tracts awarded up to December 1 in 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri and other 
Central Western States amounted to 
$1,500,000 more than those for 1927 com- 
plete. Other sections of the United 
States ran behind the previous year’s 
totals for eleven months, but the per- 
centage of loss was comparatively small. 

In New England, New York and 
Northern New Jersey more than half of 
the contracts awarded during November 
were for residential construction. The 
New England total was $15,800,000. New 
York and Northern New Jersey set aside 
$71,222,600 for this class of work. In 
the Middle Atlantic States thirty-seven 
per cent. of the November total was for 
residential projects, in the Middle West 
forty-four per cent. and in the Northwest 
thirty-seven per cent. In the Pittsburg 
district, covering Western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky, resi- 
dential projects took second place, being 
supplanted in the month’s totals by public 
works and utilities projects. 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc. 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Partitions for Every Place and Purse 
—Is the slogan of The Hauserman Com- 
pany, who make metal partitions. Full 
information sent free on request. Ad- 
dress The E. F. Hauserman Co., 6807 
Grant Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute An- 
nouncement—A new four-fold service 
explained in informative literature free 
on request. Address The Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, 726 Astor Place, 
New York City. 


Industrial Los Angeles County—In- 
formation about this territory of impor- 
tance to new and decentralizing business 
may be obtained by writing Industrial 
Department, Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 


The Ediphone Always Ready to Take 
Dictation—Saving time of executives 
whose stenographers are not available 
at the moment. Full information from 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
London Office, Victoria House, South- 
ampton Road, England. 


Profitable Business Control—A handy 
booklet giving in detail the advantages 
of visible records with special reference 
to the Acme Card Systems. Address 
Acme Card System Company, 116 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 


The Modern Multi-Floor Garage—A 
brochure discussing location, size, de- 
sign, management and financing. It will 
give anyone interested a basis for decid- 
ing the conditions under which such a 
garage will be of service to the com- 
munity. A copy free. Write Ramp 
Buildings Corporation, 21 East 40th 
Street, New York. 

Standard -Costs—A 28-page booklet 
giving a concise discussion on this mod- 
ern method of cost control in relation 
to budgeting. Free on request by Ernst 
& Ernst, 27 Cedar Stret, New York. 

The Book of Kansas City Facts—The 
industrial possibilities of this territory 
are set forth in a handsome booklet 
which is available without cost to busi- 
ness looking for new or additional loca- 
tions. Address, Industrial Committee, 
Room 332, Chamber of Commerce, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Safety With a Steel Roof Deck—In 
making your new building program, it 
would be a good plan to get information 
on this fire-safe and economical roofing. 
Address The T. C. Mahon Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, for full information, 
estimates, etc. 

The Port of Newark—For quick and 
economical distribution. For informa- 
tive literature of this territory and its 
industrial opportunities write to Jerome 
T. Congleton, Mayor, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Industrial Survey of Dallas—And 
other books available to executives 
without charge. Write Industrial Dallas, 
Inc., 1162 Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Dallas, Texas. 
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The First Essential for 
Sound Investment 
of Your Funds 


He first essential of a sound invest- 
ment is an ample margin of security. 
Analyze your holdings now and determine 
the actual values securing them. Our Ad- 
visory Department will gladly assist you 
in this analysis. 





For your immediate funds, we offer a 
diversified list of bonds yielding 542% to 
over 614% and supported by a very com- 
fortable margin of security. These attrac- 
tive investments include Real Estate, Utili- 
ties and Industrials. 











Call, telephone or write for descriptive 
literature F-404 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE (0. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 








127 N. Dearborn Street 345 Madison Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. New York, N. Y. 





Philadelphia Detroit Buffalo Boston Albany Cleveland 


and over 30 other cities 
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The convenient, complete, personal 
financial book. Not a bookkeeping 
system but a full record of your life 
insurance, bonds, stocks, real estate— 
all your holdings—to guard your future 





in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 
electricity, gas and transporta- - and keep record of the past. 







tion in 30 states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
New York St. Louis Milwaukee 


‘ Louisville Indianapolis Mi: aoa « 


10 Days Free Trial 
Send_for Mi-Reference and use it 
FRI your own records. If not 
entirely satisfied, return it in ten 
ore. . vl edition—$5.00. De Luxe 
ition (do 

outside U. Ss). a en Coe 
PFENING & SNYDER, IN 

514 Commerce Bldg., = agg 























Hendey Machine Tools—The impor- Consolidated Automatic Merchandising 
tance of modern machines and methods. Corp., 243 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Send for catalogue and descriptive lit- Pointers in Planning an Office—A 
erature to Hendey Machine Company,' handsome 16-page booklet giving in- 
Torrington, Conn. formation on office appointments, furni- 


Multiplying Your Sales Outlets—Facts ‘ue, harmony, lighting, etc. Address 
regarding the new automatic selling de- Clemetsen Company, 3419 Division 
vices will be furnished on request by the Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


























The 


“CAMCO” 


Mission of 


To sell merchandise where 

wanted—when wanted—to 

sell it automatically—quick- 
ly—courteously. 


To create new merchandise 

markets—unthought-of out- 

lets—to effect economy at 
the point of purchase. 


To speed up sales—keep 

up with the established de- 

mand for advertised prod- 
ucts. 


To develop mass distribu- 
tion—solve the problem of 
14 high selling costs—make 
selling methods keep pace with 


factory production—and match 
factory economy. 


To make the ROBOT reign 

Supreme — King of Sales- 

men—a 1 e r t—honest—con- 
venient—courteous—never tiring. 


To keep faith with hun- 
dreds of progressive con- 
cerns who are now install- 


ing ROBOTS—the almost human 
mechanical salesman. 


CAMCO is backed by a 
$25,000,000 Company—con- 
trolled by the most ex- 
perienced men in the field of auto- 


matic retailing. It welcomes your 
inquiries, on your specific problem. 


More than 85,000 automatic 
devices in 50,000 best retail 
locations. Send for all the 
facts—and a copy of “Mul- 
—~ Your Sales Out- 
ets.’ 


Consolidated Automatic 
Merchandising Corporation 
243 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Auto Prospects for 1929 


New Models Appear—Leading Manufacturers Prepared 
to Supply Record Demand—Dealers Encouraged 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


portant history for the automotive 

industry. Marmon came out as 
the manufacturer of the mystery car, 
“Roosevelt,” and the “White Prince,” with 
the maker unnamed at this writing, was 
an additional new-comer in the field. It 
has become the fashion to cloak the entry 
of a new car in mystery—witness the 
long “teaser” campaign that preceded the 
announcement of the Chrysler cars, De 
Soto and Plymouth, and the same maker’s 
light commercial vehicle, the Fargo. And 
the spirit of romance in car-naming has 
been notable. Besides the three Chrysler 
products mentioned, Reo Motor Car Com- 
pany’s “Thé Mate” carries on the ro- 
mantic seafaring atmosphere of the “Fly- 
ing Cloud” and “Roosevelt” and “White 
Prince” and “White Eagle,” the Kissel 
car announced earlier in the year, have a 
flavor of the individual appeal. 


C roan i days of 1928 wrote im- 


Willys to Concentrate on Fours 


pons cars have passed from the pic- 
ure—the Velie and the Falcon-Knight. 
The Velie organization, it is understood, 
will concentrate on airplane production, a 
branch of industry in which Willard 
Velie was most keenly interested at the 
time of his death, and the factory facilities 
of the Falcon-Knight plant at Elyria, 
Ohio, will be utilized for the production 
of still more bodies for the Willys-Over- 
land lines. Tendency toward giving more 
car for the same, or even less, money was 
emphasized by the new Whippet Fours 
and Sixes, brought‘out and strongly push- 
ed before the Show. At the price quoted 
for the Whippet Four sedan, it was the 
lowest in list price of any car of its model 
marketed anywhere. 

Colin Campbell, chief sales lieutenant for 
John N. Willys, told the newspapermen 
gathered to see the new lines, that there 
would be more Fours made and sold in 
1929 than all other types of cars com- 
bined, on a power plant basis. It is cer- 
tain that the Willys organization is to 
concentrate on the Four, extend and 
strengthen its dealer personnel. 


Production Prospects 


ENERAL MOTORS will make and 

sell a minimum of 2,000,000 units in 
1929, according to present program. Ford 
forecasts the manufacture and sale of 
1,800,000 units in the United States and 
Canada, and 300,000 more in the overseas 
territory. On this basis, the stakes are 
set for equaling, if not exceeding, ths 
company’s record production of 1924, 
when slightly over 2,000,000 units were 
built and sold. Early in December the 
Ford total daily production was close to 
6,500 cars and trucks a day, jumping at 
the rate of 400 a day from the early 
November schedules. In November, a 
total of 105,891 units was made—and 
sold—in the United States. Canadian 
activities accounted for 7,591 more and 
all other foreign plants for 7,555—a grand 
total of 121,037. And in the first year of 
production of the Model A cars and 


Model AA trucks, the sales and produc- 
tion totaled 704,699. Ford has come back 
with a bang, which is likely to grow 
louder. 

Cars for which Walter Chrysler will be 
responsible in 1929 will probably total 
600,000 and the Willys output, small and 
large, will in all probability be 625,000. 
Nash output may be set down at about 
250,000 cars, combined Hudson and Essex 
production should run 250,000 or better 
and Studebaker, Erskine and Pierce- 
Arrow, now under the same direction, will 
account for 150,000 or higher. Hupmo- 
bile and Chandler ought to turn out 100,- 
000 or more, and about the same figure 
seems a conservative estimate for Graham- 
Paige. An unknown factor in the 1929 
set-up is W. C. Durant, now seen as 
likely to produce at least 100,000 cars. 
There is strong probability that Mr. 
Durant, following new plans, will be seen 
as one of the surprise elements in 1929. 
Packard, showing steady growth, may 
market 75,000 cars in 1929, besides being 
certain to be active in the field of aviation, 
with the new Diesel type of power plant 
for planes. 

It has been noteworthy that in 1928 the 
increase in volume has been largely con- 
fined to passenger car production, with 
trucks as a product nearly stationary in 
number. As long ago as 1925, there were 
about 500,000 trucks being made in the 
United States, a figure that has remained 
fairly constant over four years, with a 
slight drop in 1927. With General Motors 
Truck Company firmly established as a 
big producer, 1929 looks like a bigger 
year for the commercial vehicle of all 
types. 


Prepared for Record Year 


O market the 1929 production, now 

of unknown amount, except that it 
will almost certainly be very much larger 
than that of 1928, there has been abundant 
preparation. The dealers have been weed- 
ed out, the survivors trained to the pink 
and their establishments better equipped 
than ever before. And the factory is 
catering to the dealer to an extent not 
emphasized to the present extent in pre- 
vious years. Giving the buyer more for 
his dollar makes it easier for the dealer 
to sell more cars and in turn makes for 
profit to the manufacturer of the cars 
themselves. In several cases, discount ar- 
rangements more favorable to the dealer’s 
pocketbook have been arranged. 


An Injurious Policy 


A POLICY among car manufacturers 
of benefit to dealer, customer and in- 
dustry alike, would be the establishment 
of a definite date on which new models are 
announced—and a strict adherence to that 
date by every maker. Under the present 
system, the unease is spread pretty much 
all over the year. The result is a handicap 
to the dealer and dissatisfaction to the 
buyer, who finds his “new” car “old” al- 
most before he can have it washed for the 
first time. 
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The American Dollar 
in Canada 


Over Three Billions of United States Capital at Work in 
Canada—Not Worrying About “Economic Conquest” 


By Charles Bishop 


coupled with security and reasonable 

promise of appreciation, the Ameri- 
can dollar these days travels all over the 
world, Probably in no single country— 
at least of proportionate population—has 
more of it been invested than in Canada. 
And the process is keeping up. These 
developments do not cause apprehension 
in the Dominion, because this country of 
enormous but not illimitable resources 
welcomes the influx of outside capital, 
knowing that, in sequence to its applica- 
tion, industry will be built up, employ- 
ment furnished to tens of thousands and 
prosperity brought not only in the line 
immediately involved but to business in 
general. 


I its pursuit of profitable yields, 


Resources Wait Development 


EVERTHELESS, Great Britain is 

viewing with great interest, and per- 
haps with more or less concern, the 
trend of things. Every now and then 
responsible Canadians are formally 
urging upon British people the need of 
emulating the American example and 
of employing in Canada surplus funds 
that are sent elsewhere. 

Some timid souls are also fearing lest 
what is styled the “economic conquest” 
of the Dominion be followed by ultimate 
political absorption by the United States, 
If such is the ultimate destiny of the 
Dominion, little that is symptomatic of it 
is yet apparent. Nowhere is it a subject 
of public discussion. 

The sane Canadian view is that all 
these enormous undertakings are but a 
matter of business. Canada has great 
resources awaiting development but is 
handicapped for the lack of that im- 
mense capital that is called for. The 
United States, on the other hand, has 
the millions which seek employment and, 
while it avails of safe and stable invest- 
ments productive of profitable returns, 
the Dominion simultaneously reaps a 
corresponding advantage through the 
various ramifications of the industries 
which have been or are in process of 
being built up. 


Extent of Investments 


| is estimated by the latest figures 
that the United States has now over 
three billion dollars at work in Canada. 
The field which is covered is wide. 
Originally the investments were more in 
the securities of railroads and similar 
enterprises. While this area of invest- 
ment has developed rather than dimin- 
ished, recent years have seen a pre- 
ponderant growth in American industrial 
commitments in the Dominion. 

There is one sphere, however, in which 
United States capital, though extensive- 
ly applied, encounters a handicap. That 
is in respect of hydro electric energy. 
Millions are involved in the securities 
of companies engaged in electric produc- 
tion but, while it is available to run the 


big mills in Canada controlled by Ameri- 
can houses, little of the power gets across 
the border save through a tentative 
arrangment whereby, in certain hours 
of peak ‘load in Winter, some of On- 
tario’s surplus from Niagara goes over 
to Buffalo. Otherwise, the Canadian 
policy is that electric energy, developed 
in Canada, should be retained for uses 
of industry in Canada and not exported 
to the United States. 

This is because of the claim that 
power, once thus exported, creates, auto- 


. matically, a vested interest which cannot 


be terminated without the greatest hard- 
ship to the industry which has been 
founded upon, and relies upon this 
source of supply. 

This has a two-fold advantage to the 


.-Dominion. One is that American capital 


is attracted for the utilization of great 
potential powers that otherwise might be 
wasted, while, once they are developed, 
Canada gets the advantages of the re- 
sultant local industries. The American 
investor is content with a profitable re- 
turn on his money. 


Cover Wide Range 


MERICAN investments in Canada 

cover a wide and highly diversified 
field. One which is particularly large is 
in wood and paper products. The ag- 
gregate of stocks, bonds and securities 
of such Canadian corporations, held in 
the United States, is $300,417,042 accord- 
ing to the latest papers available. In 
iron and steel production the American 
capital employed is estimated at over 
two hundred millions, 

In those industries which are in the 
category of vegetable products the 
American dollar is employed to the ex- 
tent of $150,000,000. In chemical and 
allied products the amount is placed at 
$140,980,000; in non-ferrous metals at 
$56,000,000, and in industry from animal 
products $52,000,000. 


American Capital Welcomed 


= from the limit being reached, the 
ubiquitous American dollar is expand- 
ing throughout Canada to-day more than 
ever, It is contributing to the economic 
upbuilding of a great country, of vast 
potentialities but one which is not only 
the nearest neighbor but the best cus- 
tomer of the United States. The process 
is by no means lopsided because, for 
every dollar which is applied to Canadian 
industry, the security is adequate, the 
yield normal and the prospect assuring. 


Canada is not worrying about any 
“economic conquest” by the United 
States but, on friendly, neighborly, lines, 
it invites an extension of American 
enterprise. The whole record of past 
and present suggests that the investor 
finds, not only a promising outlet at his 
own door but, as well, the assurance of 
a run for his money. 






NEO [EU 


FLEXIBLE-STAINLESS-REVERSIBLE 
NON-GLARING —° NON-BREAKABLE 


DESK TOPS 


Preserve your new desk tops— 
renew the old ones with these dis- 
tinctive Neo-Leum Tops. Cut to fit, 
they are simply laid on. They en- 
hance the appearance of any desk 
and office; make writing easier; 
and are restful to the eyes. Re- 
turn many times their original cost 
through elimination of depreciation. 
Neo-Leum on duty in thousands 
of offices relieving eye strain, fur- 
thering efficiency and comfort, and 
protecting equipment. Write today 
for complete facts and 
attractive prices. 

Neo-Leum Tops are widely 


Imitated but never Dupli- 
cated! 

























Wagemaker Co., Dept. A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 
kindly furnish Full Facts and attractive prices 
on Neo-Leum Tops. 


a Attach to letterhead and mail Today! 


a 
EL TTT 





Sent FREE = 
to Mortgage Bond Buyers | 
Whether you have $100, $500, 


$1,000, or more to invest, a care- 
ful reading of our current Invest- 
ment Guide will prove of great 
benefit to you. This book, just off 


the press, is now in its 148th 
Semi-Annual Edition, its 74th year. 
It points the way to protection and 
most liberal interest return. 

Send for Investment Guide 
Our Investment Guide will lead you to com- 
plete investment satisfaction and service 


wherever you live. Send today, 
Ask for Booklet No.81 , 


Greenebaum § Sons | 
Investment_Combany 


LaSalle and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
OLDEST REAL FStAts BOND HOUSE- 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Greenebaum Sons Securities 
Corporation, New York 
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Don’t be 
Stampeded by 
Market Breaks 


Do you own stocks of companies whose 
EARNINGS show an upward trend and 
whose present price bears a reasonable 
relation to future earning possibilities? 
If such stocks are owned outright or 
carried on a conservative basis, and if 
you have the facts to support your faith 
in their future, hold on and laugh at 
the market breaks. They’ll come back— 
they always have. 

Maybe you need a dependable DAILY finan- 
cial and investment newspaper to bring you the 
FACTS quickly. Maybe you need THE WALL 
STREET NEWS. __. ; 

To acquaint you with its value to investors and 
finance executives, we make this half-price in- 
troductory offer to new subscribers: 


Y% PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 issues, $1 


CUncludes also 2 Monthly Tabulations of 
Corporation Earnings on Common Stocks) 


THE (Samples Free on Request) 


“WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 


42 New St., Dept. S-3 New York City 




















Electrical 
Products 


Corp. 
of Colorado 


Subsidiary of 


Claude Neon 
Electrical Products 


Circular on Request 


TRADING DEPARTMENT 


Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
165 Broadway, N. Y. 
Rector 5384-5-6 




















Investors’ Inquiries 
EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the Inquiry 

Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to 
Inquiry Department 

FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


What Is Class A Stock?—A 12-page 
booklet issued by Associated Gas and 
Electric Securities Company, Inc., 61 
Broadway, New York. Gives a brief 
analysis of the company with specific 
facts regarding the Class A Stock. 


Weekly Financial Review—Issued by 
Prince & Whitely, members New York 
Stock Exchange, 25 Broad Street, New 
York, covering developments in the 
stock market. The current issue has a 
special report on American Can Com- 
pany. 

The Oil Industry and Oil Stocks—A 
comprehensive circular with survey of 
1928 oil stock prices, changes, etc., issued 
by Fenner & Beane, 60 Beaver Street, 
New York, and 818 Gravier Street, New 
Orleans, La. 


Group Banking.—A circular issued by 
American Financial Corporation, 50 
Broadway, New York, sent free on re- 
quest. Ask for booklet “Questions An- 
swered.” 


How To Invest Money—Is the title 
of a new booklet published by S. W. 
Straus & Co. It describes various types 
of securities and is a valuable guide to 
every investor. A copy will be sent free 
on request by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Stock Market Profit — Making 
Money With Money—An interesting 
authoritative booklet describing thorough- 
ly tested and successful methods to em- 
ploy in obtaining stock market profits. 
Sent free on request by American In- 
stitute of Finance, 260 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Insurance Securities Company, Inc.— 
Brandenburg & Co. (members New 
York Curb Market), 111 Broadway, 
New York, have issued an analysis of 
the business of this company. Free on 
request. 

Odd Lot Trading—Circular, also hand- 
book, on trading methods, sent free on 
request by Chisholm & Chapman, 52 
Broadway, New York. 

Bache Review—A summary of the 
general financial and business situation, 
published weekly by J. S. Bache & Co., 
42 Broadway, New York. Sent for a 
short time without charge to those who 
are interested. 


Investment Counselors—For a  de- 
scription of their service and Bulletin 
S-274, address Brookmire Economic 
Service, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


Odd Lots—For diversifying your stock 
buying. This makes for safety. For 
descriptive book on the subject ask for 
Bulletin F-367. Write John Muir & 
Co., 50 Broadway, New York. 


Utility Company Securities—Circular 
on request by Thompson Ross & Co., 29 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 

The Application of Real Estate 
Knowledge to Real Estate Bonds—This 
booklet will be sent free on request by 
Baird & Warner, Inc., 134 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, II. 
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the Watchword 


It is the aim and pur- 
pose of the Directors 
and Officers of the“Cit- 
izens” steadfastly to 
maintain high stand- 
ards in Banking and 
continuously to build a 
strong and confidence- 
inspiring Institution. 
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RESOURCES $120,000,000 
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comes to work electrically!’ Thou- 
sands upon thousands of people are 
deposited each morning in the 
“Loop” by the six vital transporta- 
tion lines—including street rail- 
ways, elevated system, and electri- 
fied railroads—powered in Chicago 
by this company. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
& lth Edison Company has paid 
156 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 
Send for Year Book. This stock is listed on 

the Chicago Stock Exchange. 











NEWMONT MINING CORPORATION 


A dividend of $1.00 per share has been declared 
on the stcok of this Corporation payable January 
15, 1929, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on December 28, 1928. 

A stock dividend has been declared of Five 
Per Cent. at par of the Capital Stock of this 
Corporation outstanding on cember 28, 1928, 
payable on January 15, 1929, in the said stock 
at par to the stockholders in proportion to the 
amount of stock held by each at the close of 
business on December 28, 1928. 

H. E. DODGE, 


T. , 
Dated: December 18, 1928. reasurer, 
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Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents 
a Forbes book for each story used. 


Selling Short 

There is a great deal of discussion 
about stocks in this neighborhood and 
various market terms are in such com- 
mon usage in the general conversation 
that the boys and girls often demand 
an explanation of their meaning. 

One day young Billy, aged eight, 
rushed into the house in considerable 
excitement. “Mother,” he exclaimed, “I 
must have five dollars to buy one of 
Jimmy Brown’s collie- puppies.” 

His mother was aware of the expecta- 
tions, but knowing that the much cov- 
eted pups had-not yet arrived, she said, 
“But, Billy, you can’t buy a puppy from 
Jimmy just yet.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ he replied. 
“Jimmy is selling short.”—$5 prize to F. 
N. Kelley, Seattle, Wash. 

* * * 
A Helpful Book 

“What book has helped you most in 
your career?” we asked. 

“The volume of business,” replied the 
merchant prince.——Kansas City Star. 

. 2s 


Met Before 

One of the partners in a big Wall 
Street—banking house—an. investmentt 
banker worth many millions—has a 
brother uptown in the cloak and suit 
trade. The two brothers see very little 
of each other, although the cloak and 
suiter often calls at the office of his 
more prosperous banker brother. 

The other day, annoyed by his broth- 
er’s refusal to leave his private office to 
see him, the cloak and suiter insisted 
upon talking with him on the telephone. 

“Is that you, Sidney?” asked the cloak 
and suiter. 

“Yes I am Mr. So and So,” came the 
reply. “Who are you? I’m very busy.” 

“You may not remember me; this is 
your brother Nathan. I met you in our 
father’s house.”—Prize of Forbes book 


to S. Blair, Jr.,. Buckeystown, Md. 
* * * 


Coming Along 

Brown, burdened with a bag of golf 
clubs, was trudging homewards when he 
was overtaken by a friend. 
“Well,” asked the latter, “how did you 
get on to-day?” 


“Not too badly,” returned Brown. “I 
took 63.” 
“Marvelous!” exclaimed the other. 


“Why, it’s wonderful for a beginner !” 

“I thought so, too,” replied Brown. 
And he added, “I’m going to try the 
second hole to-morrow.”—Prize of 


Forbes book to D. P. Petra, Francesville, 
Ind. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
will please enclose stamped, addressed 





PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 119 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 105 
There have been this day declared a divi- 
dend of oneand three-quarters percent (134%) 
on the Preferred Stock and a dividend of 
One and One-Half Dollars ($1.50) per share 
on the Common Stock without par value, of 
this Company, payable Tuesday, January 1, 
1929, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Friday, December 14, 1928. 
Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


G. R. SCANLAND, Vice-President. 
H. C. WICK, Secretary. 


New York, December 3, 1928. 

Notice TO STOCKHOLDERS: The dividend 
above declared on the Common Stock will be 
paid only with respect to the now-authorized 
no-par-value shares of such stock and will noz 
be paid with respect to such of the previously- 
authorized par-value shares as shall remain 
unexchanged on the record date. 


AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT CO. 
Two Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVID 

The regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 

share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $.62%4 per 

share on the $5 Preferred Stock, Series A, of 

American Power & Light Company have been 

declared for payment January 2, 1929, to stock- 

holders of record at the close of business 


December 13, 1928. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


New York, December 5th, 1928. 

The Board of Directors have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent (134%) on the Cumulative 
7% Preferred Stock of this Company, and a 
regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent (11%4%) on the Cumulative 6% Preferred 
Stock of this Company, for the current quarter, 
payable January 15, 1929, to holders of record 
at the close of business December 26, 1928. 

Checks to be mailed. Transfer books will 


not close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


Electric Power & Light Corporation 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 15 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 

share on the Preferred Stock of the Electric 

Power & Light Corporation has been declared 

for payment on January 2, 1929, to stockholders 

? ee at the close of business December 13, 


($) A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH AND CABLE 
CORPORATION 
New York, December 11, 1928. _ 
The Directors of the Postal Telegraph and 

Cable Corporation at their meeting December 
11, 1928, authorized the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 14% on the 7% Non-cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, payable January 1, 1929, to Stock- 
holders of record December 21, 1928. 

E. de C. JAMES, Treasurer. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
New York, December 11, 1928. 
DIVIDEND NO. 239 
A dividend of TWO PER CENT. on the Cap- 
ital Stock of this Company has been declared 
payable on the 15th day of January next, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on the 22nd day of December, 1928 
The transfer books will remain open. 


G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Baltimore, Md., December 12, 1928. 

The Board of Directors this day declared, for 
the three months ending December 31, 1928, from 
the net profits of the Company, a dividend of 
one (1) per cent. on the Preferred Stock of 
the Company. 

The Board also declared from the surplus 
profits of the Company a dividend of one and 
one-half (144%) per cent. on the Common Stock 
of the Company. 

Both dividends are payable March 1, 1929 ty 
Stockholders of record at the close of business 
on January 12, 1929 

The Transfer Books will not close. 

C. W. WOOLFORD, Secretary. 


























Electric Bond & Share Securities Corp. 


Capital Stock Dividend 


A dividend of 25 cents per share on the capital stock 
of the Electric Bond and Share Securities Corporation 
has been declared for payment January 15, 1929, to 





envelope. 


Dividends Dividends 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY is 
Gintama The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 


11 Broadway, New York City 


November 15, 1928. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of. 14% on the Preferred 
Stock of the Corporation, payable January 1, 
1929, to stockholders of record December 15, 
1928. 


Upon presentation and surrender of their re- 
spective shares of First Preferred Stock of 
the former The United Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration and/or scrip certificates of the r- 
poration issued for fractional shares of preferred 
stock, after the close of business on December 
15, 1928, there shall be paid said quarterly divi- 
dend to the holders of such shares of first pre- 
ferred stock and said scrip certificates, upon 
the full shares of preferred stock issuable to 
them on such surrender and exchange, together 
with dividends thereon at the rate 5% per 
annum for the period from July 20, 1923, to 
July 1, 1925; at the rate of 6% per annum 
from July 1, 1925, to July 1, 1927, and at the 
rate of 7% per annum from July 1, 1927, to 


October 1, 1928. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 
AwericaN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
fs Tue regular quarterly 
dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-Five Cents 
aid on January 15, 1929, to stock- 
Ecidess of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 20, 1928. 
THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 
BANKERS BUILDING 


157th Dividend 
(B) 
F ($2.25) per share will be 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















The Board of Directors of The United Light and 
Power Company has declared the following divi- 
dends on the stocks of the company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.62 per share on 
Class ‘‘A” Preferred Stock, payable January 2, 
1929, to stockholders of record December 15, 1928. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share on 
Class “B” Preferred Stock, payable January 2, 
1929, to stockholders of record December 15, 1928. 

A dividend of 60¢ per share on old Class ‘“‘A” 
and Class “B’” Common Stocks, payable February 
1, 1929, to stockholders of record January 15, 1929. 

A dividend of 12¢ per share on new Class “A” 
and Class “‘B’”? Common Stocks, payable February 
1, 1929, to stockholders of record January 15, 1929. 

Stock transfer books will not be closed. 

L. H. HEINKE, Secretary. 
Chicago, December 5, 1928. 














Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company 
Dividend Notice 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 52 


A regular quarterly cash dividend for 
the three months’ period ending De- 
cember 31, 1928, equal to 2% of its par 
value (being at the rate of 8% per an- 
num), will be paid upon the Common 
Capital Stock of this Company by 
check on January 15, 1929, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on December 31, 1928. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 
D.H. FOOTE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


San Francisco, California. 











ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE CO. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 93 
The regular quarterly dividend of one and one- 
half (14%) ae cent. on the Preferred Stock 
of ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE COM- 
PANY has been declared for payment on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1929, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business January 12, 1929. 

A. < Y, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
New York, December 13, 1928. 
The Directors of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation at their meeting 
December 13th, authorized the regular quarterly 
dividend of 14% payable January 15, 1929, to 
stockholders of record December 21, 1928. 








stockholders of record December 17, 1928. 


A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





H. B. ORDE, Treasurer. 
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SAINT SIMONS ISLAND, GEORGIA (Midway between Savannah and Jacksonville) 


ROM a woman’s viewpoint—or a man’s—this 
C J beautiful isle off the coast of Georgia is a paradise. 
For while he’s smacking ’em far (and wide) on the 
sportiest of golf courses (velvety grass greens); or 
p sas a deer or wild turkey in the 60,000-acre 
private hunting preserve; or trolling waters that teem 
with game fish...there’s something more for her 
than “the solitary chair” on the beach. 
There’s horseback riding in storied tree-canopied lanes. 
There’s tennis. There’s clay pigeon shooting not far 
from the hotel. There’s archery ...and women and 
children find this so thrilling. There’s yachting... and 
motor-boating. There’s also a miniature golf course, 
close by the hotel, with water-holes to be played 
with mashie, niblick 
and putter. There’s a 
five-mile stretch of 
beach, sand-packed 
andsmoothas concrete 
for one who likes todo 
40-50-60 in a smooth, 
fast-stepping car. 


The Cloister Hotel 
A wonderful hotel in 


a wonderful setting. 













——: 


“Where Indian Summer Spends the Winter” 


Overlooks the Atlantic. Service and cuisine unexcelled. 
Diamond-back terrapin, oysters and shrimp from our 
own beds; green vegetables from the famous Hamilton 
plantation; fresh milk and cream daily from registered 
Guernseys. Bath in every room. Dancing and enter- 
tainment every evening . . . no dull moments. 


A delightful home colony where cottages of unusual 
charm, attractively furnished, will lure you to spend 
the Winter. 
“ “ “ 

SEA ISLAND BEACH is on the Florida Passage and the 
New Atlantic Coastal Highway at the seaward end of the Motot 
Causeway from Brunswick. It can be reached by DeLuxe trains 
via the Seaboard Air Line, the Atlantic Coast Line and the 
Southern Railway via their connections from New York, 
Detroit, Chicago and all 
northern cities. 


Rates and illustrated 
literature on request 


Advance reservations advised 


SEA ISLAND 
COMPANY 
St. Simons Island 
Georgia 


New York Office: 
Savoy-Plaza Hotel 
Telephone: Regent 8872 


Where southern sunshine and tropical sea breezes add warmth and health to winter days; where you 
can spend a week or a month and return north without feeling too great a change in temperature. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 














